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Lives of the Italian Poets, By Henry Steb- 
bing, M.A. M.R.S.L. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 
1831. Bull. 


Tue poetical literature of the Italians differs 
in most respects from that of any other 
nation, ancient or modern. We cannot, 
from the history of the literature of either 
Greece, Rome, France, England, or Ger- 
many, conceive an idea of the afiluent and 
princely state, the influential character, and 
the combined display of opposite and illus- 
trious qualities, which ennobled the lives 
and actions of some of Italy’s leading poets. 
With that character, were frequently blended 
the fortunes of the statesman, the philosopher, 
the soldier, the orator, the representative of 
states, and the friend of princes—a condition 
of literature which not in name only, but in 
act and spirit, accorded with its received de- 
signation and real value—of a republic. 

At the same time, it must be understood, 
that this peculiar and fortunate position of 
the national literature, arose out of those 
political causes, which by their uncommon 
character and variety invested it with new 
forms and qualities. Incessant petty wars, 
revolutions, and ated invasions, exercised 
a marked influence, which reacted again upon 
social and — institutions. In nothing 
is this multiform character in the political 
spirit, in the literature, and in the minds of 
Italy’s literary men, more clearly developed 
than those bitter personal and party animo- 
sities, often more eagerly indulged in, to viu- 
dicate the fair fame of a sonnet, or to revenge 
the rape of a bucket, (witness the Secchia 
Rapita,) than to drive a foreign enemy from 
the soil. Nor could it well be otherwise, in 
a country split into some hundred little go- 
vernments,—despotic, ducal, aristocratic, re- 
publican, and in all revolutionary ; the hy- 
pocrites, in short, of liberty—more intent on 
domestic broils, than on vindicating the 
honour of their common country. 

In states so constituted, or rather without 
any constituent principle but the will of the 
prevailing faction, the influence of personal 
character, or intellectual superiority in the 
conduct of public affairs, will soon be made 
manifest. Talent of no very extraordinary 
reach, stands in strong relief upom a con- 
tracted scene of action, and the services of 
men of active intelligent mind, as the poets 
and scholars of Italy assuredly were, are 
called forth, and become conspicuous in the 
eyes of their fellow citizens, if not of pos- 
terity. Men, indecd, that would never 
have been mentioned, as orators, statesmen, 
or soldiers, under the sway of the stern re- 
public or imperial dynasty of Rome,—under 
the extensive monarchies or proud aristocra- 
cies of modern Europe,—were venerated in 


the little unruly governments of Italy. That 





such was the result of purely democratic rule, 
upon a small scale, when the territory, like 
the wit and policy of the governors, was re- 
duced to the smallest possible dimensions,— 
as may be measured in M. Sismondi’s ‘ Ita- 
lian Republics,’ and Mr. Roscoe’s ‘ Lives of 
the Medici,’ more than one ludicrous instance 
might be adduced; and more than one of the 
mock-heroic poems of Italy indeed took 
their origin in some petty feud or insult, in 
which the actors were all heroes and states- 
men “ of mighty mould.” 

If these remarks are calculated to put in 
their true light the endless revolutions, petty 
wars, negotiations, and assassinations spring- 
ing out of the political institutions of Italy, 
they will add little to the character of the 
Italian poets, as statesmen and diplomatists ; 
while they will account for their frequent 
employment and influence in the affairs of 
their respective little communities. But the 
same reasoning will not extend to their cele- 
brity as poets ;—it is here they stand pre- 
eminent in fame,—first in honour as in time, 
the eldest-born of modern song, and learn- 
ing, and refinement—bestowing from their 
‘vantage ground inestimable benefits upon 
the literature of other countries, and un- 
fading lastre upon their own. Not a few of 
them, however, offer illustrious exceptions 
to the tenour of our previous observations 
which apply chiefly to the smaller states— 
men who, from their vast intellectual energies, 
their lofty spirit, and tried devotion to their 
country, are entitled to rank with the greatest 
names of statesmen, orators, and patriots that 
have flourished under any government, or in 
any clime. ‘The annals of Venice, Genoa, 
and Florence, are ennobled by the splendid 
actions, the statesman-like conduct, the 
powerful oratory, of their first literary cha- 
racters—those merchant- princes and soldiers, 
who, while they refined Europe by arts and 
learning, protected her by their arms. Of 
such an order of minds are some of the great 
Italian poets who shed lustre on their times, 
and have long deserved to be commemorated 
in the English language—a language whose 
literature they have helped to polish and 
enrich from their stores of imagination, no- 
velty, and wit. 

It is really astonishing that, affording so 
fertile a field of incident and entertainment 
as is now opened to our view, the lives of 
the Italian poets should have remained a 
desideratum up to the present hour. In- 
dividual lives, and scattered notices, indeed, 
we had, but no regular biographical details, 
fully and ably furnished to us, as in the work 
before us. ‘That it confers great credit upon 
the talents of a young and gifted writer, 
already favourably known to the public by 
his ‘ History of C fivalry and the Crusades,’ 
no reader, or critic, we think, after perusing 
a single life, will desire to question ; nor that 





the author has come prepared to his task 
with every advantage. Ample evidence ap- 
pears, throughout, of a judgnient at once com- 
prehensive andimpartial—enlightened views, 
discriminating taste, and sound philosophical 
reflection. The style is elegant, clear, and 
vigorous ; the sentiments do honour to the 
writer’s heart ; and a vein of honest laudable 
enthusiasm runs through the narrative, which 
doubly interests the reader in the fortunes 
of the celebrated characters brought before 
his view. The materials themselves are as 
full of moral doctrine as of individual inter- 
est, incident, and entertainment, and they 
are disposed to the best advantage. But to 
examine the contents a little more nearly :— 
The work is appropriately dedicated, in an 
elegant letter, to Mr. Rogers—a name dear 
to Italy and to his country; and the author’s 
views and feelings in engaging in the under- 
taking, are modestly disclosed in an able 
preface. These ‘ Lives’ embrace all the 
most distinguished names of Italy,—afford- 
ing abundance of interest, and of the most 
diversified kind. Among those of a loftier 
order—as deeply blended with the national 
sympathies and recollections, as with the 
poetical celebrity of their country—we need 
mention only Dante, Petrarch, Lorenzo di 
Medici, Ariosto, Torquato Tasso, Filicaia, 
Guidi, Parini, and the wild eccentric Alfieri, 
--men whose lofty, patriotic genius, or whose 
daring—whose strange fortunes and chequer- 
ed career, make the study of their lives at 
once an animating, useful, an absorbing, and 
an amusing pursuit. 


We shall confine our remarks and extracts 
chiefly to these, in preference to the more 
purely poetical or scholastic character. We 
shall also select from the one which, opening 
the work, impresses us with the highest opi- 
nion of the author’s talents—the Life of 
Dante. Next to it, those of Petrarch, Boc- 
caccio, Ariosto, Tasso, and the others above 
mentioned, will supply us with some of the 
interesting details, to be given in another 
number. Our extracts, at present, will relate 
to the youth and to the love of Dante, the 
early poetry of hia country, and the grandeur 
of his poetical genius, as compared with that 
of Milton :— 


“ But the youth of Dante was the subject of 
another spell besides that of his richly endowed, 
and creative intellect. Of those who have im- 
mortalized their love in song, none have more 
intimately united their name and immortality, 
both as men and poets, with the memory of 
their mistresses than Dante. When he first saw 
Beatrice Portinari, he was little more than nine 
years old, and the details he has himself left 
respecting this youthful passion, have so much 
the air of a romance, that they have been fre- 
quently passed over with much less attention 
than they merit. When it is considered how 
much greater influence his love for Beatrice 
seems to have had upon his mind than any other 
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circumstance of his life; how much more pre- 
sent her image is to the reader of the ‘Com- 
media’ than any other of the numerous person- 
ages it mentions ; how closely, in fact, the names 
of Dante and Beatrice must remain united so 
long as Italian literature exists; we shall not 
fail to regard every notice that remains of their 
connexion as of the highest value—not as it may 
satisfy curiosity, far more particular in such 
cases than philosophy, about the exactness of 
trifling facts, but as serving to indicate the tone 
af feeling and sentiment which characterised the 
youth of this great man. 

bad Folco Portinari, the father of Beatrice, was 
a citizen of distinction, and it was the custom in 
Florence, at that period, for the better class of 
the inhabitants to keep the first of May with 
open house and various kinds of rejoicing. 
Dante, on the present occasion, happened to be 
among the guests of Portinari, and the little 
Bice, as her friends called her, who was about 
the same age as himself, was so gentle and 
beautiful, that she immediately attracted his re- 
gard. In a few years the child-like affection he 
had conceived for her ripened into a deeper 
feeling, and wholly occupied his thoughts. To 
this he attributes the earliest exercise of his 
muse, and the following sonnet is the first of his 
printed compositions. It contains an address to 
all who had any experience in the mysteries of 
love, and were likely to interpret the meaning 
of his poetic visions. 

A ciascun’ alma presa, e gentil core, 

Nel cui cospetto vien’ il dir presente 

In cid che mi riscrivan, suo parvente 

Salute in lor Signor, cioc Amore. 

Gia eran’ quasi ch’ atterzate )’hore 

Del tempo ch’ ogni stella ¢ piu lucente 

Quando m’ apparve amor subitamente 

Cui essenza sembrar, mi da horrore. 

Allegro mi b Amor’ t do, 

Mio cor’ in mano, e nelle braccia havea 

Madonna involta in un drappo dormendo 

Poi la svegliava, e desto cor ardendo 

Lei paventosa bumilmente pascea 

Appresso gir’ lo ne vedea piangendo. 


To every captive soul and gentle heart, 

For whom I sing, what sorrows strange I prove ! 
I wish all , and may their master, Love, 
Present delight and happy hopes impart. 

‘Two thirds of night were spent, but brightly clear 
The stars were shining, when surprised I saw 
Love, whom to worship is my will and law; 

Glad was his aspect, and he seemed to bear 

My own heart in his hand, while on his arms, 
Garmented in her many folded vest, 

Madonna lay, with gentle sleep oppress’d ; 

But he awoke her filled with soft alarms, 

And with that burning heart in humble guise 
Did feed her, till in gloom the vision fled my eyes. 


* * * oe * 


“The Muse of Italy could hardly be said to 
have left her cradle at the period when Dante 
began to write. The first European poets were 
the Provencals, who borrowed much, both of 
their art and materials, from the Arabians. As 
early as the end of the eleventh century, or the 
beginning of the twelfth, William Count of 
Poictiers was distinguished for his skill in Pro- 
vengal poetry. The only people who had any 
pretension to dispute the praise of antiquity with 
the French Troubadours were the Sicilians. 
Towards the latter part of the twelfth century 
they had begun to forsake the use of Latin in 
composition, and produced several specimens of 
poetry in their native language or Italian. Ciullo, 
or Vicenzo d’ Alcamo, a Sicilian, is said to have 
been one of the first writers who composed in 
the vulgar dialect; and a canzone of his which 
mentions the celebrated Saladin, who made him- 
self master of Jerusalem in 1]87, fixes the birth 
of Italian poetry to a time not long prior to that 
period. 

“ It is, however, contended by some authors, 
that several poets had already risen in different 
vee of Italy, to whom the honour is due of 

aving first employed their native language in 
verse ; but their opinion is controverted by the 
judicious Tiraboschi, and there seems tittle 








reason to doubt that Sicily was the real birth- 
place of Italian poetry. The accession, more- 
over, of Frederick the Second to the throne of 
that country in 1197, contributed, in a great 
degree, to the advancement of its literature. 
No monarch, either before or after him, merits 
greater praise for love of letters. His court was 
the resort of the minstrels of all countries ; he 
founded Universities, promoted the labours of 
the scholars of his age by both praise and pa- 
tronage, and set the example of employing the 
language of his country in poetry by composing 
in it himself. He was followed in this practice 
by his sons, and, still more so, by his celebrated 
Chancellor Pier del Vigne, one of the most able 
men of his age. The names of several other 
Sicilian poets follow immediately after these ; 
and, among others, that of the famous Nina, who, 
falling in love with Dante di Maiano, a Floren- 
tine poet, whom she had never seen, assumed 
his name, and was commonly known among her 
contemporaries as the Nina di Dante.” i. 7—13. 


The following brief and able remarks on 
the Divina Commedia, and the genius of 
Dante and of Milton, affords proof of the 
author’s critical discrimination :— 

“ The distinguishing characteristic of Dante’s 
poetry, though far from wanting in occasional 

assages of ‘exquisite tenderness and beauty, is 
its sublimity, and hence by general consent the 
Inferno is placed at an almost immeasurable 
distance above the other two parts of the Com- 
media, which required a milder and more bril- 
liant fancy. In respect to sublimity, Dante has 
but one superior, our own Milton. The scenes 
he depicts have the terrible distinctness of places 
beheld in a vivid dream; the language of his 
personages makes an equally powerful impres- 
sion on the mind—it is short, pointed, and 
abrupt, and such as we might expect to hear 
from miserable beings dreading th fiery lash of 
pursuing demons, but retaining their sense of 
human sympathy. The same power appears in 
his comparisons as in the main subjects of the 
description. Over the images drawn from 
natural objects, or real occurrences, he flings 
the gloom, or the lurid light of his subterranean 
caverns, rendering at the same time the abodes 
of condemned spirits the more terrible by the 
contrast of things still earthly and embodied. * * 

“It may, however, be questioned whether 
the sublimity of Dante is ever of that high and 
moral species which, it may be said, affects the 
soul as well as the imagination, and diffuses 
over it that solemn tranquillity of thought which 
gives at the same time the highest moral as well 
as intellectual delight. The scenes and objects 
which he describes are clear and palpable ; their 
very sublimity depends on their distinctness, 
and the emotions produced are akin to what 
they would be were the representation real ; but 
it is not the most distinct view of a terrible 
object which excites the greatest terror; and 
deep and powerful, therefore, as is the im- 
pression made by Dante's images, it is inferior 
te that which is felt in the perusal of the Para- 
dise Lost. Milton described scenes of physical 
torture and misery; we see the condemned 
writhing beneath the infliction; the fiery soil is 
palpable ; the darkness visible; the raging of 
the hail and lightning ‘ shot after them in 
storm’ is audible; but the sensible perception 
of these things is overpowered by the sublimer 
spiritual feeling which the moral grandeur of his 
sentiments never fails to inspire. Dante equalled 
Milton in the one respect, but not in the other, 
which gave to the English bard a diviner cha- 
racter than was ever attained by any other mortal 
poet.” i. 69—71. 

The Life of Petrarch is also extremely full 
of interesting detail, and passages of great 

ower and beauty. As a specimen of the 
atter, we give the introductory remarks to 





the ceremony of the poet’s receiving the laurel 
crown in the Roman capital :— 


“ Learning, at its revival, like all other no- 
velties, was an object of wonder and admiration. 
It was a new sun in the moral hemisphere, and 
even those who could not understand either 
whence it derived its brightness, or in what its 
precise glory consisted, were led to regard the 
elect few who understood its mysteries with ve- 
neration, and even awe. The ability to trace 
back the course of things to ages the most re- 
mote—to describe the manners of generations 
that had, till now, been swept away from men’s 
memories—to bring back even the mighty spirits 
of the olden time, and reveal what they thought 
and saw in the days of inspiration—this was, 
indeed, a wonderful power to people who had 
not been familiar with such things by the uni- 
versal diffusion of books and knowledge—and 
those who exercised it were not unworthy of the 
high honour which they received. They were, 
many of them, believed to have the faculty of 
changing the course of nature—of foretelling 
events, and making the powers of other worlds 
obedient to their will. But the admiration which 
this belief acquired for them with the vulgar, 
was not so high as that which they deserved for 
what they did in reality. They exercised a 
magic, but it was that which the Providence of 
Heaven had taught them; and, instead of 
merely commanding the spirits of the deep to 
do their temporary bidding, they bound them in 
the everlasting bonds of truth and science. 

“ But the vague, though vivid admiration of 
learned men, and especially of poets, which 
prevailed among the populace, led to the insti- 
tution of customs which might be suited to their 
comprehension, and figure by the splendour of 
shows and ceremoi:ies, the intellectual excel- 
lence which in itself they were unable to appre- 
hend. To this, probably, was owing the public 
crowning of poets, which was supposed to invest 
him who obtained that honour with a superiority 
to all his less favoured contemporaries. The 
usage, however, had for a considerable time 
been neglected, and Petrarch could find, per- 
haps, only classical examples for the custom he 
wished to see re-established in his favour. * * * 


“ But whatever were the motives by which he 
was instigated, Petrarch left no means unem- 
ployed to obtain the honour of being publicly 
crowned. To this end, as we have seen, he 
carefully cultivated the acquaintance of the 
great and the influential; and, impelled by the 
same motive, pursued his studies with the ardour 
of a young man labouring for academical con- 
quests. So closely indeed did he apply himself, 
that his friends trembled for his health, and the 
Bishop of Cavaillon, obtaining the key of his 
study, locked up his books, prohibiting his 
reading or writing for ten days. Petrarch was 
obliged to yield an unwilling obedience to the 
prelate; but the first day of his literary Lent 
seemed longer to him than a year, the second he 
suffered a violent head-ache from morning to 
night, and the third he was attacked with 
symptoms of a fever, which the bishop seeing, 
desisted from attempting to cure him by de- 
priving him of his books. In a letter written 
about this time. in which he describes his man- 
ner of living, he says that he devoted six hours 
to sleep, and two to supplying the necessary 
wants of nature; but that even during his meals 
he either read or dictated. While walking or 
travelling he had his mind occupied in design- 
ing or making additions to some poem or other 
work: he never went into the country without 
taking a pen and paper with him, and he would 
often rise in the middle of the night, and write 
down without a light the thoughts which came 
into his mind,” i, 118—21. 
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Tue Famity Liprary. Vor. XVIII. 


Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions 
of Columbus. By Washington Irving. Lon- 
don, 1831. Murray, 

Tuis is a delightful book. It is one of the 

very best accounts of the singular fortunes 

and adventures of the early conquerors of 

America. Mr. Irving has not only consulted 

the best historians, but he has selected from 

them the most important facts—and so judi- 
ciously, that his work is rich in all the glorious 
romance of the conquest, without offending 
against the plain sincerity and honesty of 
history. We have, however, objections to the 
plan of his work: it is neither biographical 
nor historical; and though by all well ac- 
quainted with the history of America, and 
whose own knowledge can “ eke out the im- 
pertections,” it will be read with great satis- 
faction—by others, and there are many, these 
unconnected narratives will be more like 
novels, and the historical knowledge gained 
will be but trifling. Mr. Irving's narratives 
want connexion; and he is, in consequence, 
frequently obliged to repeat what he has said 
before, although, historically, they are most 
intimately connected. After all perhaps, our 
regret originates in our admiration of the 
work—regret that one so well qualified did 
not undertake the history of the period. No 
man is better qualified either by genius, ho- 
nesty, or enthusiasm, for the subject ; and for 
materials, the old prosy Spanish historians, 
the modern writings of Navarrete and Quin- 
tana, and the unpublished works of Oviedoand 
others, with which Mr. Irving is intimately 
conversant, would have enabled him to add 

a standard work to our literature, and justly 

increased his own fame. 

The following from the introduction is ex- 
cellent, both historically and philosopiiically, 
and will explain the enterprising and ro- 
mantic character of the Spaniards when the 
conquest of America was undertaken :— 

“ Eight centuries of incessant warfare with the 
Moorish usurpers of the Peninsula, produced a 
deep and lasting effect upon Spanish character 
and manners. The war being ever close at 
home, mingled itself with the domestic habits 
and concerns of the Spaniard. He was born a 
soldier. The wild and predatory nature of the 
war also made him a kind of chivalrous ma- 
rauder. His horse and weapon were always 
ready for the field. His delight was in roving 
incursions and extravagant exploits; and no 
gain was so glorious in his eyes as the cavalgada 
of spoils and captives driven home in triumph 
from a plundered province. Religion, which has 
ever held great empire over the Spanish mind, 
lent its aid to sanctify these roving and ravaging 
propensities, and the Castillian cavalier, as he 
sacked the towns, and laid waste the fields of 
his Moslem neighbour, piously believed he was 
doing God service. 

“ The conquest of Granada put an end to the 
peninsular wars between christian and infidel : 
the spirit of Spanish chivalry was thus suddenly 
deprived of its wonted sphere of action; but it 
had been too long fostered and excited, to be 
as suddenly appeased. The youth of the nation, 
bred up to daring adventure and hervic achieve- 
ment, could not brook the tranquil and regular 
pursuits of common life, but panted for some 
new field of romantic enterprise. 

“It was at this juncture that the grand pro- 
ject of Columbus was carried into effect. His 
treaty with the sovereigns was, in a manner, 
signed with the same pen that had subscribed 
the capitulation of the Moorish capital; and his 
first expedition may almost be said to have de- 





parted from beneath the walls of Granada. 
Many of the youthful cavaliers, who had fleshed 
their swords in that memorable war, crowded 
the ships of the discoverers, thinking a new 
career of arms was to be opened to them—a 
kind of crusade into splendid and unknown re- 
gions of infidels. The very weapons and armour 
that had been used against the Moors, were 
drawn from the arsenals to equip the heroes of 
these remoter adventures; and some of the most 
noted of the early commanders in the New 
Werld, will be found to have made their first 
essay in arms, under the banner of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, in their romantic campaigns among 
the mountains of Andalusia.” p. v-vi. 

The following is the description of the 
journey of Ojeda, through the morasses of 
Cuba, after his shipwreck :— 

“Notwithstanding the recent services of 
Ojeda, the crew of Talavera still regarded him 
with hostility; but, if they had felt the value of 
his skill and courage at sea, they were no less 
sensible of their importance on shore, and he 
soon acquired that ascendency over them which 
belongs to a master-spirit in time of trouble. 

“Cuba was as yet uncolonized. It.was a 
place of refuge to the unhappy natives of Hayti, 
who fled hither from the whips and chains 
of their European task-masters. The forests 
abounded with these wretched fugitives, who 


often opposed themselves to the shipwrecked | 


party, supposing them to be sent by their late 
masters to drag them back to captivity. 

“Ojeda easily repulsed these attacks; but 
found that these fugitives had likewise inspired 
the villagers with hostility to all European 
strangers. Seeing that his companions were too 
feeble and disheartened to fight their way through 
the populous parts of the island, or to climb the 
rugged mountains of the interior, he avoided all 
towns and villages, and led them through the 
close forests and broad green savannahs which 
extended between the mountains and the sea. 

“ He had only made a choice of evils. The 
forests gradually retired from the coast. The sa- 
vannalis, where the Spaniards at first had to 
contend merely with long rank grass and creep- 
ing vines, soon ended in salt marshes, where the 
oozy bottom yielded no firm foothold, and the 
mud and water reached to their knees. Still 
they pressed forward, continually hoping in a 
little while to arrive at a firmer soil, and flatter- 
ing themselves they beheld fresh meadow land 
betore them; but continually deceived. The 
farther they proceeded, the deeper grew the 
mire, until, after they had been eight days on 
this dismal journey, they found themselves in 
the centre of a vast morass, where the water 
reached to their girdles. Though thus almost 
drowned, they were tormented with incessant 
thirst, for all the water around them was as briny 
as the ocean. They suffered, too, the cravings 
of extreme hunger, having but a scanty supply 
of cassava bread and cheese, and a few potatoes 
and other roots, which they devoured raw. 
When they wished to sleep, they had to climb 
among the twisted roots of mangrove trees, 
which grew in clusters in the water. Still the 
dreary marsh widened and deepened. In many 
places they had to cross rivers and inlets, where 
some who could not swim were drowned, and 
others were smothered in the mire. 

“Their situation became wild and desperate. 
Their cassava bread was spoiled by the water, 
and their stock of roots nearly exhausted. ‘The 
interminable morass still extended before them, 
while, to return, after the distance they had 
come, was hopeless, Ojeda alone kept up a 
resolute spirit, and cheered and urged them for- 
ward. He had the litte Flemish painting of 
the Madona, which had been given him by the 
Bishop Fonseca, carefully stored among the pro- 
visions in his knapsack. Whenever he stopped 
to repose among the roots of the mangrove 








trees, he took out this picture, placed it among 
the branches, and kneeling, prayed devoutly to 
the Virgin for protection. ‘This he did repeat- 
edly in the course of the day, and prevailed upon 
his companions to follow his example. Nay, 
more, at a moment of great despondency, he 
made a solemn vow to his patroness that if she 
conducted him alive through this peril, he would 
erect a chapel in the first Indian village he should 
arrive at; and leave her picture there, to remain 
an object of adoration to the Gentiles. 

“ This frightful morass extended for the dis- 
tance of thirty leagues, and was so deep and 
difficult, so entangled by roots and creeping 
vines, so cut up by creeks and rivers, and so 
beset by quagmires, that they were thirty days 
in traversing it. Out of the number of seventy 
men that set out from the ship but thirty-five 
remained. ‘Certain it is,’ observes the venerable 
Las Casas, ‘ the sufferings of the Spaniards in 
the New World, in search of wealth, have been 
more cruel and severe than ever nation in the 
world endured ; but those experienced by Ojeda 
and his men have surpassed all others.’ 

“They were at length so overcome by hunger 
and fatigue, that some lay down and yielded up 
the ghost, and others, seating themselves among 
the mangrove trees, waited in despair for death 
to put an end to their miseries, Ojeda, with a 
few of the lighest and most vigorous, continued 
to struggle forward, and, to their unutterable joy, 
at length arrived to where the land was firm and 
dry. They soon descried a footpath, and, fol- 
lowing it, arrived at an Indian village, com- 
manded by a cacique called Cueybas. No sooner 
did they reach the village than they sank to the 
earth exhausted. 

“The Indians gathered round and gazed at 
them with wonder; but when they learned their 
story, they exhibited a humanity that would 
have done honour to the most professing Chris- 
tians. They bore them to their dwellings, set 
meat and drink before them, and vied with each 
other in discharging the offices of the kindest 
humanity. Finding that a number of their com- 
panions were still in the morass, the cacique 
sent a large party of Indians with provisions 
for their relief; with orders to bring on their 
shoulders such as were too feeble to walk. ‘ The 
Indians,’ says the Bishop Las Casas, ‘ did more 
than they were ordered; for so they always do, 
when they are not exasperated by ill treatment. 
The Spaniards were brought to the village, suc- 
coured, cherished, consoled, and almost wor- 
shipped as if they had been angels.’ ’’ 84—8, 

The account of the discovery of the Pacific 
Ocean is admirably written :— 

“The day had scarcely dawned, when Vasco 
Nuiiez and his followers set forth from the Indian 
village and began to climb the height. It was 
a severe and rugged toil for men so wayworn; 
but they were filled with new ardour at the idea 
of the triumphant scene that was so soon to re- 
pay them for all their hardships. 

“About ten o'clock in the morning they 
emerged from the thick forests through which 
they had hitherto struggled, and arrived at a 
lofty and airy region of the mountain. The bald 
summit alone remained to be ascended; and 
their guides pointed to a moderate eminence 
from which they said the southern sea was 
visible. 

“Upon this Vasco Nuiiez commanded his 
followers to halt, and that no man should stir 
from his place. Then, with a palpitating heart, 
he ascended alone the bare mountain-top. On 
reaching the summit, the long-desired prospect 
burst upon his view. It was as if a new world 
were unfolded to him, separated from all hitherto 
known by this mighty barrier of mountains. 
Below him extended a vast chaos of rock and 
forest, and green savannahs and wandering 
streams, while at a distance the waters of the 
promised ocean glittered in the morning sun, 
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« At this glorious prospect. Vasco Nuiiez sank 
upon his knees, and poured out his thanks to 
God for being the first European to whom it was 
given to make that great discovery. He then 
called his people toascend: ‘ Behold, my friends,’ 
said he, ‘that glorious sight which we have so 
much desired. Let us give thanks to God that 
he has granted us this great honour and advan- 
tage. Let us pray to him to guide and aid us 
to conquer the sea and land which we have dis- 
covered, and which Christian has never entered 
to preach the holy doctrine of the Evangelists. 
As to yourselves, be as you have hitherto been, 
faithful and true tou me, and by the favour of 
Christ you will become the richest Spaniards 
that have ever come to the Indies—you will 
render the greatest services to your king that 
ever vassal rendered to his lord—and you will 
have the eternal glory and advantage of all that 
is here discovered, conquered, and converted to 
our holy Catholic faith.’ 

“The Spaniards answered this speech by em- 
bracing Vasco Nujiez and promising to follow 
him to death. Among them was a priest, named 
Andres de Vara, who lifted up his voice and 
chaunted Te Deum laudamus—the usual anthem 
of Spanish discoverers. The rest, kneeling down, 
joined in the strain with pious enthusiasm and 
tears of joy; and never did a more sincere obla- 
tion rise to the deity from a sanctified altar, than 
from that wild mountain summit. It was indeed 
one of the most sublime discoveries that had yet 
been made in the New World, and must have 
opened a boundless field of conjecture to the 
wondering Spaniards. ‘The imagination delights 
to picture forth the splendid confusion of their 
thoughts. Was this the great Indian ocean, 
studded with precious islands, abounding in gold, 
in gems, and spices, and bordered by the gorgeous 
cities and wealthy marts of the East? or was it 
some lonely sea locked up in the embraces of 
savage uncultivated continents, and never tra- 
versed by a bark, excepting the light pirogue 
of the savage? The latter could hardly be the 
case, for the natives had told the Spaniards of 
golden realms, and populous, and powerful, and 
luxurious nations upon its shores. Perhaps it 
might be bordered by various people, civilized 
in fact, though differing from Europe in their 
civilization—who might have peculiar laws, and 
customs, and arts, and sciences—who might 
form, as it were, a world of their own, inter- 
communing by this mighty sea, and carrying 
on commerce between their own islands and 
continents ; but who might exist in total igno- 
rancejand independence of the other hemisphere. 

“Such may naturally have been the ideas 
suggested by the sight of this unknown ocean. 
It was the prevalent belief of the Spaniards, 
however, that they were the first Christians who 
had made the discovery. Vasco Nuiiez, there- 
fore, called upon all present to witness that he 
took possession of that sea, its islands, and sur- 
rounding lands, in the name of the sovereigns of 
Castile, and the notary of the expedition made 
a testimonial of the same, to which all present, 
to the number of sixty-seven men, signed their 
names. He then caused a fair and tall tree to 
be cut down and wrought into a cross, which 
was elevated on the spot from whence he had 
first beheld the sea. A mound of stones was 
likewise piled up to serve as a monument, and 
the names of the Castilian sovereigns were 
carved in the neighbouring trees. The Indians 
beheld all these ceremonials and rejoicings in 
silent wonder, and, while they aided to erect the 
cross and pile up the mound of stones, marvelled 
exceedingly at the meaning of these monuments, 
little thinking that they marked the subjugation 
of their land.” p. 173—6. 


Vasco Nunez and his followers now de- 
scended to seek those realms of gold which 
they expected to find on its shores; and having 





arrived at one of the vast bays, the ceremony 
of taking possession is a fine mixture of that 
chivalry and superstition which characterized 
the adventures, and was so well described in 
the first extract from the introduction to this 
work :— 

“The tide was out, the water was above half 
a league distant, and the intervening beach was 
covered with mud; he seated himself, therefore, 
under the shade of the forest trees until the tide 
should rise. After a while, the water came 
rushing in with great impetuosity, and soon 
reached nearly to the place where the Spaniards 
were reposing. Upon this Vasco Nuiicz rose and 
took a banner on which were painted the Virgin 
and Child, and under them the arms of Castile 
and Leon; then drawing his sword and throwing 
his buckler on his shoulder, he marched into the 
sea until the water reached above his knees, and 
waving his banner, exclaimed with a loud voice, 
* Long live the high and mighty monarchs Don 
Ferdinand and Donna Juana, sovereigns of Cas- 
tile, of Leon, and of Arragon, in whose name, 
and for the royal crown of Castile, I take real, 
and corporal, and actual possession of these seas, 
and lands, and coasts, and ports, and islands of 
the south, and all thereunto annexed; and of 
the kingdoms and provinces which do or may 
appertain to them, in whatever manner, or by 
whatever right or title, ancient or modern, in 
times past, present, or to come, without any con- 
tradiction ; and if other prince or captain, chris- 
tian or infidel, or of any law, sect or condition 
whatsoever, shall pretend any right to these lands 
and seas, I am ready and prepared to maintain 
and defend them in the name of the Castilian 
scvereigns, present and future, whose is the em- 
pice and dominion over these Indias, islands, and 
térra firma, northern and southern, with all their 
seas, both at the arctic and antarctic poles, on 
either side of the equinoxial line, whether within 
or without the tropics of cancer and capricorn, 
both now and in all times, as long as the world 
endures, and until the final day of judgment of 
all mankind.’ 

“ This swelling declaration and deCance being 
uttered with a loud voice, and no one appearing 
to dispute his pretensions, Vasco Nuiiez called 
upon his companions to bear witness of the fact 
of his having duly taken possession. They all 
declared themselves ready to defend his claim to 
the uttermost, as became true and loyal vassals 
to the Castilian sovereigns: and the notary 
having drawn up a document for the occasion, 
they all subscribed it with their names. 

“This done, they advanced to the margin of 
the sea, and stooping down tasted its waters. 
When they found, that, though severed by in- 
tervening mountains and continents, they were 
salt like the seas of the north, they felt assured 
that they had indeed discovered an ocean, and 
again returned thanks to God. 

“Having concluded all these ceremonies, 
Vasco Nuiiez drew a dagger from his girdle and 
cut a cross on a tree which grew within the 
water, and made two other crosses on two ad- 
jacent trees, in honour of the Three Persons of 
the Trinity, and in token of possession. His 
followers likewise cut crosses on many of the 
trees of the adjacent forest, and lopped off 
branches with their swords to bear away as tro- 
phies.” p. 179—181. 

We had marked for extract the admirable 
sketch of the character of Nuiez Balboa, 
and the retreat of Pizarro, but are stopped 
with the recollection that other though less 
interesting works, must be attended to. ‘The 
appendix is a delightful account of the au- 
thor’s pilgrimage to Palos; and the incidental 
notices of the Spanish character prove that 
Mr. Irving is somewhat better acquainted 
with the people, their customs, habits, man- 





ners, and feelings, than the travelling gentle- 
men who gallop over countries, aud so often 
submit their impertinence in a quarto vo- 
lume. 

One word, however, with the worthy pub- 
lisher. We presume the map is given that 
the reader may trace the routes of the ad- 
venturers, and refer to those places mentioned 
by the writer; why then are not the old 
names given as well as the modern? for in- 
stance, Mr. Irving makes frequent mention 
of Hayti and Boriquen; now all the world 
do not know that Hayti is St. Domingo, and 
Boriquen, Porto Rico. 





NationaL Lisrary—No. V. 
Festivals, Games, and Ainvsements, Ancient 
and Modern. By Horatio Smith, Esq. 

London, 1831. Colburn & Bentley. 

In a new announcement of the National Li- 
brary, the proprietors inform the public that 
they have been “stimulated to fresh exer- 
tions by the distinguished favour with which 
it has already been received,”—this, inter- 
preted, means that they have raised the price 
to six shillings. No matter; it did not lessen 
our curiosity to see the fifth volume of this 
great national duodecimo work. The subject, 
too, was a pleasant one—reminding us of 
merry hours, and blithe holidays, and plea- 
sures, not confined to one class, not restricted 
to one age, but free and welcome to all. 
Few branches of antiquarian research afford 
more interesting recollections than these, 
for much of a poctical spirit mingled itself 
with them; and with a kindly feeling, not 
dissimilar to that which we experience in 
beholding the wild joyousness and reckless 
playfulness of childhood, do we look back on 
the light-hearted gaiety and simple-minded- 
ness that pervaded the sports and pastimes 
and often-recurring festivals of our fore- 
fathers. We were, therefore, rather curious 
to see how these interesting subjects were 
treated; for Mr. Horace Smith, although a 
talented man, and a clever writer, is a third- 
rate antiquarian ; and what is even worse, 
is so determined an optimist, that he will 
allow neither talent, virtue, nor scarcely 
common sense, to all the generations that 
have gone before him. Still, we thought, he 
could scarcely miss compiling a pleasant 
little volume; for these branches of popular 
antiquity have been so largely illustrated in 
the admirable works of Strutt, Brand, 
Blount, and Ellis, that the most unpractised 
writer on this class of subjects, instead of 
being forced to pursue lengthened inquiries 
in dim and dusty libraries, among moulder- 
ing books and mildewed MSS., has only to 
seat himself in his library-chair, and, with his 
feet comfortably on the fender, turn over 
about half a dozen handsome quartos, and 
leisurely compile a very tolerable abridg- 
ment. 

This was all that we expected—all, cer- 
tainly, that we had any right to expect; for, 
we must, in despite of the united chorus of 
proprietors, editors, aiid writers, declare our 
old-fashioned opinion, that a duodecimo, 
of scarcely 400 pages, can give nought 
but a very slight and inadequate view of 
any general subject whatever. This is an 
age for abridgments—for patent rail-roads 
across the wide common of universal know- 
ledge; and people look wise, and congratulate 
themselves and the public, on the successes 
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of those quacks in literature, who profess to 
do what the French cook certainly does for 
his sauces, subtilize into essence, or reduce 
into consommé, Alas! good indolent people ! 
vhen will ye learn that the productions of 
the mind cannot be placed in an alembic, and 
by some marvellous process of intellectual 
distillation, come out “one third less, and 
thrice as strong,” like Mr. Atkinson’s trebly- 
distilled lavender water. We may purchase 
essence of anchovies, and quintessence of 
mushrooms—but essences of profound and 
original thinking, of laborious and extensive 
research, will still continue unattainable : 
in sober truth, and in sober sadness, the huge 
folio cannot be evaporated down to the thin 
duodecimo ; and, in spite of Dr. Lardner, and 
in spite of Messrs. Colburn, m/tim in parvo 
literature must be parvum only, and abridg- 
ments will still be nought but curtailments. 

With these feelings, we were somewhat sur- 
prised to find that the present volume included 
not merely a view of all the modern sports 
and pastimes, but that 107 pages were devoted 
to the illustration of Grecian, Roman, and 
Jewish amusements. Now, even had the 
whole book been strictly confined to a view of 
the English games and festivals, Mr. Smith’s 
powers of concentration and abridgment 
would have been well tried; for two good 
thick quartos—Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pas- 
times,’ and Brand's ‘ Popular Antiquities,’— 
must have been placed in his literary alem- 
bic, besides many facts and notices from the 
writers on the festivals of the Roman church, 
and from the numerous commentators upon 
Shakspeare. As it is, not more than 275 
pages are appropriated to that most interest- 
ing part, the amusements of our forefathers ; 
while, even in these scanty limits, a compa- 
ratively long notice of modern opera dancing, 
and of the modern theatre, is included. 
The necessary consequence follows, that the 
greater part of the notices consists of mere 
hints and insulated facts, nearly all of which 
have already appeared in different popular 
abridgments. We have only twenty-eight 
of these diminutive pages for “ hunting, 
hawking, and archery”—only thirty-five for 
the “ pleasant round of the calendar” —(why, 
Christmas alone, with her forty days of blithe 
revels and goodly feastings, would have oc- 
cupied that short space,)—but sixteen for 
minstrelsy ; and even of this brief notice 
nearly one-half consists of such twaddle as 
the following,— 

“Music is the purest, the sweetest, the most 
enduring of all our gratifications. If the best 
things abused become the worst, there are few 
of our blessings which may not be said to con- 
tain within them the seed of a curse; but from 
this liability to perversion, from this principle 
of self-corruption, the fascinating art of which 
we are now treating, is in a great measure ex- 
empt. ‘When Music, heavenly maid, was young,’ 
we are indeed told that she possessed an in- 
furiating and even a maddening power ; but we 
are not to yield implicit credence to the reveries 
of poets and fabulists. No; music is naturally 
an allayer, not an exciter of the angry passions; 
she seeks to ally herself with religion and virtue, 
rather than with their opposites; she is our 
guide, our solace, our preserver from evil temp- 
tations; and he who feels not the complacent 
influence of this guardian spirit, should beware 
Jest he justify the sinister averment of our 
motto.” p. 282. 

Surely, if little more than nine pages were 
sufficient for a subject so closely connected, 





not merely with our ballad poetry, but ab- 
solutely with the literature of modern Europe 
—for Mr. Smith introduces both the jon- 
gleurs and troubadours—there was little need 
of thirty-seven pages for bull and _bear-bait- 
ing, including eight pages from that most 
curious and unattainable of works, the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. By some strange 
omission, the athletic sports of our peasantry 
are passed over without the least notice. 
Football, cudgel-playing, wrestling, and even 
that truly English and noble game, cricket, 
receive not one word. 

Although Mr. Smith, like Mr. James, re- 
peatedly complains of his narrow limits, yet 
he is strangely fond of introducing grandilo- 
quent passages, which, besides being in very 
bad taste, have nothing whatever to do di- 
rectly with his subject. This is the “ flourish 
of drums and trumpets,” with which he in- 
troduces the second chapter of ‘ Holiday 
Notices’ :— 

“ Nothing less than a new chapter will satisfy 
us. It would have chilled our glowing hearts, 
it would have been felt as a profanation had we, 
under the same section of our little work that 
detailed the miserable mistakes of God-disho- 
‘nouring and man-degrading superstition, at- 
tempted to describe the inimitable and transcen- 
dent glories of May-pay, thegreatand beneficent 
festival of all-loving Nature. Disappear! va- 
nish! begone from our pages for awhile, ye paltry 
pomps and idle mummeries of human institution! 
Avaunt! for a brief space, all rites, ceremonies, 
sects, distinctions, that have sown disunion and 
hatred among men!—be dumb and stand re- 
buked! ye pseudo champions of Omnipotence, 
teachers of the omniscient Deity, who, making 
gods of yourselves, and climbing impiously into 
the judgment-seat, dare to pronounce upon your 
fellow-mortals, telling us who shall be saved 
and who shall be condemned. Learn humility 
and forbearance if you can, for such is wisdom ; 
learn charity and universal love, for such is 
Christianity, from this great festival of Nature, 
not narrowed by bigotry and intolerance to one 
sect, one religion, or even one nation, but dif- 
fused over the whole earth, as if our common 
Father, by thus showing an equal regard for all 
mankind as his children, would teach them all 
to love oxe another as brethren of the same 
family. Thus considered, May is the most in- 
structive and religious, as well as the most de- 
lightful of all our festival times. It seems to 
be the bridal season of heaven and earth, and 
the whole month is their honeymoon. Does 
not the festal earth look like a bride, all beauti- 
ful as she is, and wreathed with flowers? Is not 
the sky like a rejoicing bridegroom, radiant 
with sunny smiles, and robed in gorgeous clouds 
of gold and ermine? What nuptials were ever 
celebrated with such magnificence as these? 
What festival was ever half so joyous?” 145-6. 

May-day “ a festival of nature,” and “ dif- 
fused over the whole earth”! Pray, Mr. 
Smith, what kind of May-day have they at 
the antipodes? What kind of May-day have 
they in Lapland ?—and what kind of May- 
day are even we occasionally blest with? 
Alas! gentle May comes more frequently 
shrouded in sleet-storms, than veiled in “a 
shower of roses,” and gives us rude and 
boisterous greeting with broken tiles and bat- 
tered chimney-pots, rather than with softly- 
murmuring zephyrs and pleasant babble of 
flower-bordered brooklets. 

Mr. Smith is also very fond of presenting 
his own peculiar opinions rather oracularly. 
He expresses his surprise, that the “ gloomy, 
riest-ridden, negro-faced Egyptians,” should 

ave been the progenitors of the “ vivacious, 





intellectual, and handsome Athenians.” Now 
all this is very questionable. With deference 
to Mr. Smith, the Egyptians were intellectu- 
ally equal—nay, were superior, to the other 
nations of antiquity, in the age of their great- 
ness; while the opinion as to their gloom, 
is perfectly gratuitous. Again, ‘The Nor- 
man conquest (he says,) effected two marked 
changes in the sports and pastimes prevalent 
at the close of the Saxon era.” These were, 
the first establishment of the forest laws, and 
the introduction of tournaments. Now, it 
happens that the Norman conquest intro- 
duced neither. The forest laws were in ope- 
ration before William sat down crowned 
victor on the English throne; for Canute’s 
laws for the New Forest, which date 1016, 
prove that the enclosing of certain tracks of 
forest land for beasts of chase, and the in- 
fliction of numerous and severe penalties for 
any injury done to them, were common even 
in those times. And in regard to tourna- 
ments, the Normans could scarcely be said 
to introduce what was altogether unknown 
to Europe until full fifty years after ; for the 
most plausible theory in respect to — and 
tournaments, seems to be that which con- 
siders them to have originated among the 
vast concourse of knights and esquires, who, 
during the often long period of waiting for 
the galleys to convey them as Crusaders to 
the Holy Land, endeavoured to beguile their 
time, and to keep up their military exercises, 
by mimic feats of arms, and friendly combats 
with each other. That the Norman conquest 
(perhaps improperly termed so,) should be 
viewed as a great national calamity; that 
the middle ages should be considered as an 
unbroken night of ignorance, wretchedness, 
and guilt ; that all the past should be gloom, 
and all the future clear sunshine, according 
to Mr. H. Smith—does not in the least sur- 
prise us, for it is the popular view of the 
subject ; and to-praise the present by abusing 
the past, is always most comfortable to our 
self-love. But, why the following, which is not 
the less absurd because it is not original ? 

“Till the Restoration, no woman had been 
seen upon the English stage; the female cha- 
racters having always been performed by boys, 
or by young men of an effeminate aspect, which 
probably induced Shakspeare to make so few of his 
plays dependent upon them. The principal cha- 
racters of his women are innocence and simpli- 
city; such as Desdemona aud Ophelia; and 
his specimen of fondness and virtue in Portia is 
very short.” p. 355-6. 

hakspeare’s plays “not dependent on 

female character”! What are the main- 
springs of Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, 
Twelfth Night, Macbeth, Henry VI., and a 
host beside? What is the matron dignity 
of Hermione—the strong devotion of Imogen 
—the witchery of Egypt’s queen—the caustic 
satire of Beatrice—or the ever-flowing, ever- 
sparkling current of the gentler wit of Rosa- 
lind? Andthen in gorgeous tragedy, what dra- 
matist ever marshalled so proud an array of 
lofty and high-minded women?—Constance, 
so haughty in her desolation—Katherine, so 
majestic amid her heart-breaking sorrow— 
Margaret of Anjou still queening it on the 
lost battle-field—and Lady Macbeth, that 
grand impersonation of lofty daring and in- 
domitable will! 

We will not, however, part from Mr. 
Smith with only the language of censure ; 
for, after all, his faults belong rather to the 
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system than to himself. A small book pro- 
fessing to give a correct and full epitome of 
a subject that would require volumes fairly 
to illustrate, is to be compiled; and the com- 
piler is chosen, not because he has a peculiar 
taste for the task—still less because he has 
fully studied the subject, but because his 
name is well known to the public as a pleasant 
novel writer: and thus the more important 
question of his peculiar fitness, is merged 
in that of his general talents. In conclusion, 
we will say, that by those altogether unac- 
quainted with the subjects here discussed, 
some amusing information will be gained. 
The sports of classical times are very fairly 
delineated; and the chapters on chess-play- 
ing and dancing are amusing. It is on 
subjects relating to the middle ages that the 
writer is most deficient. We cordially like 
Mr H. Smith in his own peculiar sphere, and 
therefore have we thus written. 


EEE 


The Life of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., 

LL.D. By John Ayrton Paris, M.D. 

{Second Notice.]' 
Havine noticed Davy’s success at the Royal 
Institution, we only regret that the philo- 
sopher was not proof against it, and that 
it affected his manners, though it seems to 
have left his mind untouched :— 

“Tt has been stated that, shortly after Davy’s 
début as a lecturer, his manners underwent a 
change, and that, to the regret of his friends, he 
lost much of his native simplicity. On the 5th 
of February 1802, he had dined with Sir Harry 
Englefield at his house at Blackheath; and 
eighteen years afterwards, the worthy Baronet 
alluded to his interesting demeanor upon that 
occasion in terms sufficiently expressive of his 
feelings—‘ It was the last Hash of expiring Na- 
ture.’” p. 114. 

This may be put down among the “ follies 
of the wise,” which all times have witnessed. 
—Honours, like misfortunes, do not come 
single. In 1803 Davy was elected F.R.S., 
and (on the proposition of the celebrated 
General Vallancey,) an Honorary Member of 
the Dublin Society. After giving a course of 
lectures on the Chemistry of Agriculture, he 
was appointed Chemical Professor to the 
Board of Agriculture. In 1805, he was ap- 
— Director to the Laboratory at the 

oyal Institution. His next lectures were 
on Geology, after which he visited Wales 
and Ireland. His opinions on the latter 
country and its inhabitants run thus :— 

“The Irish are a noble race, degraded by 
slavery, and bearing the insignia of persecution, 
extreme savageness, or the lowest servility ; yet 
they are ‘ngenious and active, and seem to me 
to possess all the elements of power and useful- 
ness; but amongst the lower orders there is a 
most unfortunate equality, destructive of all great 
and efficient exertion; and amongst the higher 
classes the greatest degree of activity is awaken- 
ed only by the desire of imitating the English, 
and that not so much in their virtues and talents 
as in their luxuries and follies. * * * 

“Tt is an island which might be made a new 
and a great country. It now boasts a fertile 
soil, an ingenious and robust peasantry, and a 
rich aristocracy; but the bane of the nation is 
the equality of poverty amongst the lower orders. 
All are slaves without the probability of be- 
coming free; they are in the state of equality 
which the Sans-culottes wished for in France; 
and until emulation and riches, and the love of 
clothes and neat houses, are introduced amongst 
them, there will be no permanent improvement. 





do little towards serving them. It must be by 
altering their habits, by diffusing manufactories, 
by destroying middle-men, by dividing farms, 
and by promoting industry by making the pay 
proportioned to the work.” p. 132—4. 

On the death of Dr. Gray (in 1807), Davy 
was chosen Secretary to the Royal Society. It 
was about this time that he made those disco- 
veries which will justly place his name among 
the greatest his country can boast of in science 
—the establishment of the general law, that 
galvanism decomposes all compound bodies ; 
and that the decomposition takes place in a 
certain determinate manner. In the Baker- 
ian Lecture, he attributes all that has been 
done in electro-chemical science, to the ac- 
cidental discovery by Nicholson and Carlisle, 
of the decomposition of water by the pile of 
Volta, in 1800, which was followed imme- 
diately by that of the decomposition of cer- 
tain metallic solutions, and by the observation 
of the separation of alkali on the negative 
plates of the apparatus. This, doubtless, was 
the origin, but the extension of the discovery 
rests with Davy. Nicholson and Carlisle made 
their observations in the end of April, and 
Davy had entered into his experiments by 
July 1800. In the September of that year 
he published his first paper on Galvanic 
Electricity. 

To Davy must belong the honour of dis- 
covering the sources of the alkaline and acid 
matter eliminated from water by Voltaic 
action. The experiments are detailed at 
some length by Dr. Paris. The narrative is 
too long to be transferred here, and we shall 
not weaken its interest by any attempt at 
contracting it. 

The usual fate of discoverers awaited 
Davy. The originality of his deductions was 
doubted. Ritter and Winterl were quoted 
to show that they had anticipated the relation 
between electrical powers and chemical af- 
finities. As Davy observed at the time, “in 
the obscurity of the language and meta- 
physics of both these gentlemen, it is difficult 
to say what may not be found.” 

The prize awarded Davy, by the Institute 
of France, for his discoveries announced in 
the Philosophical Transactions of the year 
1807, was 3000 frances. We are glad to find 
Dr. Paris paying the just tribute of respect 
to Napoleon’s freedom from all dread of 
“ the march of intellect.” 

In the second Bakerian Lecture, which 
was read in November 1807, Davy announced 
the discovery of the metallic bases of the 
fixed alkalies. By means of the highest 
power of the Voltaic pile, he decomposed 
potash, and obtained its base in a metallic 
form, which he cailed potassium. The dis- 
covery of sodium followed. 

In the same year (1807) he assisted in 
the formation of “ a little talking Geological 
Dinner-club”,—the parent of the present 
Geological Society. The discovery of the 
presence of oxygen in the fixed alkalies, was 
succeeded by that of its presence in the vo- 
latile alkali. Severe illness succeeded his 
discovery of potassium, and interrupted his 
studies. 

This illness excited great alarm; but a 
strong constitution, the best medical advice, 
and the great attention of his friends, re- 
stored him to health.—His habits at this 
time are thus described :— 

“ His intellectual exertions were of the most 





injurious kind, and yet, unlike the philosophers 
of old, he sought not to fortify himself by habits 
of temperance. Should any of my readers pro- 
pose to me the same question respecting Davy, 
as Fontenelle tells us was put to an Englishman 
in Paris, by a scientific Marquis, with regard to 
Newton,—whether he ate, drank, and slept like 
other people ?—I certainly should be bound to 
answer in the negative. 

“Such was his great celebrity at this period 
of his career, that persons of the highest rank 
contended for the honour of his company at 
dinner, and he did not possess sufficient resolu- 
tion to resist the gratification thus afforded, al- 
though it generally happened that his pursuits 
in the laboratory were not suspended until the 
appointed dinner-hour had passed. On his re- 
turn in the evening, he resumed his chemical 
labours, and commonly continued them till three 
or four o’clock in the morning; and yet the 
servants of the establishment not unfrequently 
found that he had risen before them. The 
greatest of all his wants was Time, and the ex~- 
pedients by which he economised it often placed 
him in very ridiculous positions, and gave rise 
to habits of the most eccentric description: 
driven to an extremity, he would in his haste 
put on fresh linen, without removing that which 
was underneath; and, singular as the fact may 
appear, he has been known, after the fashion of 
the grave-digger in Hamlet, to wear no less than 
five shirts, and as many pair of stockings, at the 
same time. Exclamations of surprise very fre- 
quently escaped from his friends at the rapid 
manner in which he increased and declined in 
corpulence.” p. 184-5. 


His angling mania is thus alluded to :— 

“Hitherto his passion for angling has only 
been noticed in connexion with his conversation 
and letters; I shall now present to the reader 
a sketch of the philosopher in his fishing cos- 
tume. His whole suit consisted of green cloth; 
the coat having sundry pockets for holding the 
necessary tackle ; his boots were made of caout- 
chouc, and, for the convenience of wading through 
the water, reached above the knees. His hat, 
originally intended for a coal-heaver, had been 
purchased from the manufacturer in its raw state, 
and dyed green by some pigment of his own 
composition; it was, moreover, studded with 
every variety of artificial fly which he could re- 
quire for his diversion. Thus equipped, he 
thought, from the colour of his dress, that he 
was more likely to elude the observation of the 
fish. He looked not like an inhabitant o’ the 
earth, and yet was on’t;—nor can I find any 
object in the regions of invention with which I 
could justly compare him, except perhaps with 
one of those grotesque personages who, in the 
farce of the Critic, attend Father Thames on 
the stage, as his two banks. 

“1 shall take this opportunity of stating, that 
his shooting attire was equally whimsical; if, 
as an angler, he adopted a dress for concealing 
his person, as a sportsman in woods and plan- 
tations, it was his object to devise means for 
exposing it; for he always entertained a singular 
dread lest he might be accidentally shot upon 
these occasions. When upon a visit to Mr. Dill- 
wyn of Swansea, he accompanied his friend on 
a shooting excursion, in a broad-brimmed hat, 
the whole of which, with the exception of the 
brim, was covered with scarlet cloth. 

“‘ Notwithstanding, however, the refinements 
which he displayed in his dress, and the scru- 
pulous attention with which he observed all the 
minute details of the art, if the truth must be 
told, he was not more successful than his bro- 
ther anglers.” p. 189. 

These, however, were but relaxations, for 
he went on with new experiments session 
after session. He almost decomposed nitro- 
gen; he discovered telluretted hydrogen ; 
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he decomposed boracic acid, and discover- 
ed boron as its base. On his suggestion, a 
magnificent Voltaic battery was erected at 
the Royal Institution, by subscription. He 
next ascertained the true nature of muriatic 
and oxymuriatic acids. He discovered the 
existence of a protoxide of chlorine, under 
the name of ewchlorine ; in 1815, at Rome. 
he discovered the peroxide, and that chlo- 
rine was a simple body: this last being con- 
trary to the theory of Berthollet, and the 
universal faith of Europe. ‘The priority of 
this chloridic theory was ddtenl by Gay 
Lussac and Thénard, and also by M. Am- 
pére. Davy, in the Royal Institution Jour- 
nal, says— 

“On the subject of the originality of the idea 
of chlorine being a simple body, 1 have always 
vindicated the claims of Scheele; but I must 
assume for myself the labour of having demon- 
strated its properties and combinations, and of 
having explained the chemical phenomena it 
produces; and I am in possession of a letter 
from M. Ampere, that shows he has no claims 
of this kind to make.” p, 214. 


The Dublin Society engaged Davy to re- 
peat his electro-chemical lectures; and the 
Farming Society of Ireland requested him 
to repeat his six lectures on the application 
of chemistry to agriculture: for the former 
he received 500 guineas. In 1811 (the next 
year), he again visited the Irish metropolis, 
and superintended the construction falep 
Voltaic battery, for the illustration of lec- 
tures on the elements of chemical philo- | 
sophy. For these, and a course on geology, | 
he received 750/. On this occasion, the Pro- | 
vost and Fellows of Trinity College conferred | 
on him the honorary degree of LL.D., as a 
testimonial of the high admiration of his 
eminent scientific attainments. In the fol- 
lowing year the honour of knighthood was 
conferred upon him; and three days after, 
he was married. A money-making partner- 
ship, fer manufacturing gunpowder on che- 
mical principles, proved at this time a source 
of annoyance to him. 

In 1812 he published his ‘ Elements of 
Chemical Philosophy.’ Immediately follow- 
ing this publication, were his discoveries of 
hydro-phosphoric gas and chloride of nitro- 
gen. Subsequent to these were his experi- 
ments on fluor spar. 

The next important event in Davy’s life 
was his visit to fhense — 

“ After the Emperor of the French had sternly 
refused his passport to several of the most il- 
lustrious noblemen of England, it was scarcely 
to be expected that Sir H. Davy would have 
been allowed to travel through France, in order 
to visit the extinct volcanoes in Auvergne, and 
afterwards to examine that which was in a state 
of activity at Naples. 

“No sooner, however, had the discovery of 
the decomposition of the alkalies and earths, 
and its probable bearings upon the philosophy 
of volcanic action, been represented by the Im- 
perial Institute to Napoleon, than, with a libe- 
rality worthy of the liberator of Dolomieu, and 
consistent with his well-known patronage of 
science, he immediately and unconditionally ex- 
tended the required indulgence. 


Accompanied by Lady Davy and Mr. Fara- 
day, (as secretary and chemical assistant,) 
he went to France in a cartel in October 
1813. It was in Paris that he discovered 
the true nature of iodine. The French che- 
mists accuse him of robbing them of this 


discovery. Dr. Paris has very fairly weighed 











the pro and con of the matter; and the credit 
of the discovery certainly must be given to 
Davy, although there was a little trick in it. 
The material to experimentize on, was rather 
surreptitiously obtained. 

“Shortly after his arrival, Davy called upon 
his old friend and associate, Mr. Underwood, 
who, although one of the dééenus, had, during 
the whole war, enjoyed the indulgence of re- 
siding in the capital. 

“The expected arrival of Davy had been a 
subject of conversation with the French savans 
for more than a month. Amongst those who 
were loudest in his praises, was M. Ampere, 
who had for several years frequently expressed 
his opinion that Davy was the greatest chemist 
that had ever appeared. Whether this flattering 
circumstance had been communicated to the 
English philosopher I have no means of ascer- 
taining; but Mr. Underwood informs me that 
the very first wish that Davy expressed was to 
be introduced to this gentleman, whom he con- 
sidered as the only chemist in Paris who had 
duly appreciated the value of his discoveries; 
an opinion which he afterwards took no care to 
conceal, and which occasioned amongst the 
savans much surprise, and some dissatisfaction. 
M. Ampere, at the time of Davy’s arrival, was 
spending the summer ata place a few miles from 
Paris, in consequence of which the introduction 
so much desired was necessarily delayed. 

“On the 30th he was conducted by Mr. Un- 
derwood to the Louvre. The English philoso- 
pher walked with a rapid step along the gallery, 
and, to the great astonishment and mortitication 
of his friend and ciceroni, did not direct his at- 
tention to a single painting; the only exclama- 
tion of surprise that escaped him was—‘ What 
an extraordinary collection of fine frames !’— 
On arriving opposite to Raphael's picture of the 
Transfiguration, Mr.Underwood could nolonger 
suppress his surprise, and in a tone of enthu- 
siasm he directed the attention of the philoso- 
pher to that most sublime production of art, and 
the chef-d’auvre of the collection. Davy’s reply 
was as laconic as it was chilling—‘ Indeed! I 
am glad I have seen it;’—and then hurried for- 
ward, as if he were desirous of escaping from 
any critical remarks upon its excellencies. 

“They afterwards descended to a view of the 
statues in the lower apartments: here Davy 
displayed the same frigid indifference towards 
the higher works of art. A spectator of the 
scene might. have well imagined that some 
mighty spell was in operation, by which the 
order of nature had been reversed ;—while the 
marble glowed with more than human passion, 
the living man was colder than stone! The 
apathy, the total want of feeling, he betrayed on 
having his attention directed to the Apollo Bel- 
videre, the Laocoon, and the Venus de Medicis, 
was as inexplicable as it was provoking ; but an 
exclamation of the most vivid surprise escaped 
him at the sight of an Antinous, treated in the 
Egyptian style, and sculptured in alabaster.— 
‘Gracious powers,’ said he, ‘what a beautiful 
stalactyte !’” p. 267-8. 


Dr. Paris (whose impartiality we have al- 
ready praised,) gives a report of Davy’s man- 
ners at Paris, not much in his favour: 

“Nothing ever exceeded the liberality and 
unaffected kindness and attention with which 
the savans of France had received and caressed 
the English philosopher. Their conduct was the 
triumph of Science over national animosity,—a 
homage to genius, alike honourable to those who 
bestowed, and to him who received it; and it 
would be an act of ingratitude, a violation of 
historical justice, on the part of the English 
biographer, did he omit to express the pride 
and admiration with which every philosopher 
in his country continues to regard it. It would 
have been fortunate for the cause of Science, 





and fortunate for the historiah, could he have 
terminated the subject with these remarks ; but 
the biographer has an act of justice to perform, 
which he must not sutler his friendship to evade, 
nor his partialities to compromise. 

“Tt would be an act of literary dishonesty to 
assert that Sir H. Davy returned the kindness 
of the savans of France, in a manner which the 
friends of Science could have expected and de- 
sired. There was a flippancy in his manner, a 
superciliousness and hauteur in his deportment, 
which surprised as much as they offended. 
Whatever opinions he might have formed as to 
the talents of the leading chemists, it was weak- 
ness to betray, and arrogance to avow them.” 
p- 277-8. 

From France he went to Italy. At Flo- 
rence “ he worked in the laboratory of the 
Academia del Cimento, on iodine; but more 

rticularly on the combustion of the diamond. 
The experiments on this latter body were per- 
formed by means of the great lens in the Cabinet 
of Natural History ; the same instrument as that 
employed in the first trials on the action of the 
solar heat on the diamond, instituted by Cos- 
mo III, Grand Duke of Tuscany.” p. 282. 

He specially visited Mount Vesuvius and 
Pompeii, and on his return paid his respects 
to Volta: 

“Davy had senta letter to Pavia to announce 
his intended visit; and on the appointed mm | 
and hour, Volta, in full dress, anxiously awaite 
his arrival. On the entrance of the great Eng- 
lish philosopher into the apartment, not only in 
déshabille, but in a dress of which an English 
artisan would have been ashamed, Volta started 
back in astonishment, and such was the effect 
of his surprise, that he was for some time un- 
able to address him.”’ p, 288. 

He went from thence to Switzerland, and, 
returning through Florence, wintered at 
Rome in 1814-15. 

On returning to England his attention was 
directed to the fire-damp in the collieries. We 
need not run over the details of his discovery 
of the safety-lamp; the result has preserved 
much human life. It is greatly to his honour 
that, instead of securing for himself the ad- 
vantages of his discovery by patent, (which 
would have given him wealth in an almost 
measureless extent) he threw his discovery 
open to the world. The nature of this inven- 
tion directed his attention to flame, and his 
‘ Researches’ on that subject are highly im- 
portant. 7 

No parliamentary reward followed the in- 
vention of his safety-lamp, but he was created 
a Baronet in 1818, two years afterwards. 

He was next employed by Government to 
provide a chemical metiod for unrolling the 
ancient papyri: his experiments were pro- 
ceeded in at Naples—but failed. 

In 1820, on the death of Sir Joseph Banks, 
he was elected President of the Royal So- 
ciety. Dr. Paris observes, at some length, 
that this chair should be filled by some man 
of wealth and station, in preference to a mere 
philosopher—his book, it may be remarked, 
is dedicated to the Duke of Sussex. Davy 
was not a popular President. His manners, 
and the pretensions (for homage due to pa- 
trician distinction) he set up, contributed to 
this. In the more important active duties of 
his office, he was of great utility. He ex- 
tended the electro-magnetic discoveries of 
Oersted, and inquired into the electrical phe- 
nomena exhibited in vacuo. His latest inves- 
tigation of importance was, the protection of 
ships’ copper sheathing, on Voltaic principles. 
While making the experiments, he took a tour 
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to Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. It is well 
known that the plan he suggested failed. Dr. 
Riviere, of America, has since taken out a 
patent for an adaptation of Davy’s plan. 

His health now declined. He went abroad, 
resigned the Presidency, returned to England, 
wrote his ‘Salmonia,’ communicated his last 
paper to the Royal Society, ‘On the Pheno- 
mena of Volcanos,’ and took another and 
final journey to Rome. 

He employed his latest hours in the com- 
position of his ‘Consolations of Travel,’ an 
extraordinary production under all the cir- 
cumstances. 

At Rome he had an attack of paralysis 
(he had another similar seizure before), 
whereon his wife and brother (Dr. Davy, of 
Dublin,) hastened to his aid:— 

“During his slow and partial recovery from 
this seizure, he learned the circumstance of his 
name having been introduced into parliamentary 
proceedings, in the following manner. On the 
26th of March 1829, on presenting a petition 
in favour of the Catholic claims from a very 
great and most respectable meeting at Edin- 
burgh, Sir James Mackintosh, after having 
mentioned the name of Sir Walter Scott as be- 
ing at the head of the petitioners, continued 
thus :—‘ Although not pertinent to this petition, 
yet connected with the cause, I indulge in the 
melancholy pleasure of adding to the first name 
in British literature the first name in British 
science—that of Sir Humphry Davy. Though 
on a sick bed at Rome, he was not so absorbed 
by his sufferings as not to feel and express the 
glow of joy that shot across his heart at theglad 
tidings of the introduction of a bill which he 
hailed as alike honourable to his religion and 
his country.’ 

“T am assured that the last mark of satisfac- 
tion which he evinced from any intelligence 
communicated to him was on.reading the above 
passage. He showed a pleasure unusual in his 
state of languor at the justice thus done, in the 
face of his country, to his consistency, to his 
zeal for religion and liberty, and to the generous 
seniments which cheered his debility. The 
marks of his pleasure were observed by those 
who were brought most near to him by the per- 
formance of every kind office.” p. 514. 

He proceeded to Geneva, where he died 
on the day of his arrival, 28th of May, 1829, 
in his 51st year. The citizens of Geneva 
paid all becoming respect to the philosopher, 

onouring his remains with a public funeral ; 
but. the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
charged his widow 142. for permission to 
erect a small tablet to his memory! 


We have before complained of the shame- 
ful price charged for this book. We must 
now notice the cunning of the advertise- 
ments, which merely announce the Life of 
Sir Humphry Davy with a splendid portrait, 
without mention of the size or price of the 
volume ; and we know, from booksellers, that 
many gem have ordered the work to be 
forwarded, on the supposition that it was a 
twelve-shilling octavo, and complain griev- 
ously of the deception. 





The Temple of Melekartha. 3 vols. London, 
1831. Holdsworth & Ball. 


Here isa cruz criticorum! We have known 
books so delicately transparent that they 
might be reviewed through the cover, with- 
out opening the leaves at all; and there be 
hebdomadalists in these latter times who 
would think it very hard to be in any case 
forced to pry beyond the preface and table 





of contents, except when dipping with the 
magic folder for an extract. The ‘Temple 
of Melekartha’ is of a different kidney. We 
will defy the Sphynx itself to form even a 
remote guess at its nature and purpose from 
an outside view—and every one but the 
Sphynx to become any wiser after a bond 
fide rummage. 

The preface, instead of being an avenue to 
the temple, is nothing more than a stile, on 
which the adventurous visitor finds himself 
sitting astride, with one leg without and one 
within the precincts. Writers of fiction, he 
is told, should not presume to instruct ; but 
they may show that they are capable of doing 
so if they please. “ ‘Thus, they redeem their 
office in a degree from contempt.” The 
mode adopted by our author to avoid being 
despised for writing a tale, is new and in- 
genious: it is, to make it his “ primary de- 
sign” to “depict some of the principal forms 
of superstitious and fanatical feeling, and to 
exhibit the natural consequences of such 
mental disorders, especially as they affect 
communities.” 

As for the “Contents,” which are drawn 
out in Indian file, to the extent of thirteen 
pages of the first volume, if their purpose 
was, not to invite, but to astound and inti- 
midate, it will be answered most completely. 
Among these, the reader finds himself trans- 
fixed by such names of power as—fane of a 
dread potentate—the archives of primeval 
times—the bloody ransom—the hosts of the 
sky—the splendid traitor—the etherial na- 
tions—the fiery pit of purgation—the in- 
visible malignants—encounter with a dread 
stranger. Nor do they break the word of 
threatening to the fear; for the performance 
is as grand, gloomy, and terrible, as the pro- 
mise is portentous. 

While giving it as our opinion, however, 
that the work is deformed throughout with 
affectation, in some instances of an exceed- 
ingly puerile nature, and that the author has 
failed (taking the production as a whole) 
both in his attempt to instruct and to amuse, 
we cheerfully concede that he is a man of 
talent and thought. In descriptions of ex- 
ternal nature, he is often very success- 
ful. In the first chapters of the book, the 
coast of the Mediterranean passes before us 
like a panorama. He scems to have dwelt 
on the fragments we have of the pictures of 
the ancient world, till the voids have been 
filled up and the colours renewed in his ima- 
gination. Beyond the abysm of history, in- 
stead of indefinite shapes and shadows, 
there rise for him, with all the distinctness 
of reality, the merchant-palaces of ‘T'yre, the 
gardens of Nineveh, and the Tower of Baby- 
lon. His groups, too, are frequently pic- 
turesque; and in the costume and manner of 
the individuals composing them, he exhibits 
more than a common familiarity with the 
early Greek writers. 

It is in the shades of human character 
that he fails, There, everything is wavering 
and indistinct. We recognize his personages 
by their costume and physical conformation, 
rather than by their moral identity. The 
distance of time in which the scenc is laid, 
can be no excuse for this, for the same forms 
of thought and feeling have existed in all 
ages. Nor even in those parts of the work 
which are the result of reading, is he inva- 
riably correct ; the Indians, for instance, are 





not blacks; neither did Gall and Spurzheim 
borrow their doctrines from the Greeks. 

Superstitious fanaticism, he appears to de- 
scribe as originating in the madness of an 
individual, and communicating itself spon- 
taneously to the other members of the com- 
munity. There is nothing unphilosophical 
in the supposition. Theinflammable materials 
exist in every human heart, and combustion 
may be, and has been produced, either by 
insanity or knavery. There is little of no- 
velty, however, in his pictures of the social 
dissensions, and religious horrors which are 
the effect of this feeling in poor human 
nature, although he. announces them with 
somewhat of the air of a discovery. 

The work commences with the voyage of 
a Greek to the city of 'Tyre, the descriptions 
of which are admirable: here he falls in 
with certain old beoks, which, together with 
the conversation of the librarian, afford him 
materials for a history of the settlement and 
destruction of early Tyre. Soon after the 
overthrow of the tower of Prido, the nations 
of mankind go forth to colonize the desert 
world. Among these, the Tsidonians, es- 
caping from the tyranny of a more powerful 
people, who still remain on the original 
plains, choose fur their abiding place an 
island in the sea, on which they build a city 
destined to become famous under the name 
of Tyre. By their industry and transmitted 
knowledge they become a great commercial 
nation ; their navies cover the ocean, and 
their houses grow into palaces. At this 
period a mighty warrior, attracted by the 
richness of the booty, marches his myriads 
against the new state; and the treason of a 
fanatic, and the details of the war and its 
results, furnish the author with materials for 
the most stirring part of his very singular 
story. The rest of the work is filled with 
dissertations on religion, on moral and poli- 
tical philosophy, and on things in general ; 
which, however, we shall by no means touch 
upon, occurring as they do in a tale. 

The following description of a charge of 
cavalry, may be taken as a fair specimen of 
the author's powers. 

“ Habaddon, too well taught in war ever to 
despise an enemy, much less a bold enemy, even 
though the advantage of numbers were a hun- 
dred-fold in his favour, had drawn out the whole 
of his veterans to receive the approaching body 
of horsemen; and had made such dispositions 
as must, in his opinion, insure their destruction. 
He had directed his generals,on whatever point 
the adventurous foe should make his desperate 
attempt, to fall back so as to lead him within 
the lines, that he might be enclosed as in a f« 
of pikes. 

“Thinking the issue of the encounter, thus 
amply provided for, scarcely liable to an unlucky 
contingency, the monarch who admired valour 
like that of the Yemenian knights, took his sta- 
tion surrounded by his generals on a slight emi- 
nence towards the left wing of the line, whence 
he might with the best advantage, witness the 
shock of forces and the mortal crossing of spears. 
It was calculated that the enemy would attempt 
to penetrate the centre, as it was in that direc- 
tion that he would find level ground and the 
freest course for his escape, should he succeed 
in his bold enterprise. 

“The Yemenians having come within the 
shortest distance that could afford space for 
effecting their intended movement, formed them- 
selves intoa solid square, and each knight drop- 
ping the reins upon the neck of his docile steed, 
which well understood how he was to use the 
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liberty granted to him by his rider, lodged his 
long lance fairly in its socket, and grasping the 
slender instrument of death in both hands, held 
himself ready to lower the stecly point to the 
breast of the enemy at the moment of contact. 

‘* A single blast of the trumpet gave the signal, 
and the entire body, darting forwards like the 
thunderbolt, hid its own progress by a dense 
cloud of dust, thrown up from the arid plain. 
The part of the line against which the charge was 
directed held itself in nervous readiness for the 
shock; but in the second moment the body of 
horse wheeled to the right, and gave alarm to 
another portion of the hostile front.—These in 
their turn, fixed their eye upon the coming 
storm of death that shook the plain.— 

“ Yet needlessly; for in the instant when the 
fatal shock should have been given and felt, the 
Yemenians recoiled, wheeled, and with velocity 
unslacked, carried the hurricane of their course 
direct to the left.— Their fiery steeds, breathing 
the very soul of impetuous swiftness, passed 
along the line as at a bound; or as the hunted 
antelope clears a vast chasm that shall save him 
from the dogs. Ere an eye could follow their 
course, they had actually reached the rising 
ground on which Habaddon had securely taken 
his station as a spectator of the affray.— 

“A rock hurled to the skies by volcanic fires, 
might as easily have been stayed in its course, 
as the career of the Yemenian knights arrested. 
Not a man or horse of the royal company re- 
mained not overthrown on all the hill: the 
princely assemblage, mownas by a scythe, strewed 
the ground.—'T'hose who met not death upon the 
well-levelled lance-heads of the knights, were 
thrown to the earth, and few survived the tram- 
pling of the horses. 

“ Consternation flashed from left to right of 
the line.—The veterans did indeed rally their 
senses, and dashed off to pursue the flying foe ; 
but in vain! Some moments had already been 
gained by the Yemenians, and in an hour they 
had disappeared from the skirts of the desert. 
Pursuit was nevertheless continued during three 
days, until, by having crossed a moving sand, all 
traces of the retreating troop were lost.” ii. 44—6. 





Capinet Liprary. 
Military Memoirs of Wellington. 

Ir has been observed to us that we were un- 
necessarily severe, in our last Number, on 
the work of Captain Moyle Sherer ;—as it 
could not be possible that such a misguided 
creature of the pen should require such “a 
heap of killing.” We really do not think 
that we are of those persons who have been 
“born in bitterness,” or that we are emi- 
nently fond of being “nurtured in convul- 
sion” :—but, when a stern and painful duty 
thrusts itself before us,—we can champion 
ourselves to the uttermost. Dr. Lardner’s 
case is a fearful one. He menaces the book 
world with such a train of volumes, that 
it behoves us to put the public on its guard 
when we see how careless he is as to quality, 
so as he only insures quantity. What is the 
use of a list of names with all the capital 
letters in the alphabet mobbing those names 
—if we find within the printed pages no 
other proof of the authors being men of 
letters. Ifthe future volumes are ably and 
correctly written, and even decently edited, 
we will “give them good day!” But, if 
they come forth in “the full vigour of their 
imbecility,” like their bad first father, the 
luckless Memoir, we shall speak out as ho- 
nestly and as severely as we have already 
done. 

It looks as if our note upon “ the First of 











April Morn” had rather affected the arrange- 
ments of the Cabinet. The second volume 
of the ‘Memoirs of Wellington’ is now ad- 
vertised for the Ist of May,—and Mr. 
Macauley is ordered to take command on 
“this eventful day.” Why publish at all on 
the Ist of April?—‘“Cessa! Let it pass 
by !"—like Poor Tom’s foul fiend. If we 
were to suggest an eligible day for publica- 
tion of this Alexandrine of a work—both 
as respects writers and readers—we would 
humbly but earnestly propose the 29th of 
February. The volumes would then give 
us the usual angel-visits, and be respected 
on account of their “ few-and-far-between- 
itiveness—if we may compound such a word 
for immediate use. 

The Times of yesterday has the following 
paragraph. We really despair of this “ im- 
pudent forgery” ever being brought home to 
the mal-practiser. It is very odd that your 
wags and hoaxers should take so much gra- 
tuitous trouble about matters which of course 
cannot really concern them. 

“ We understand that the writer of the forged 
letter, signed ‘W. F. P. Napier,’ which ap- 
peared in our columns of the Gth inst., has not 
been traced, and we feel it but justice to Captain 
Moyle Sherer, the author of the ‘ Memoirs of 
Wellington, to express our regret that the 
writer of so mean an attack on his character 
sbould pass undetected.” 











Tales of the Dead, and other Poems. By J. H. 
Jesse, author of “ Mary Queen of Scots,” &c. 
London, Murray. 


In poetry, as well as in grammar, there is cer- 
tainly a distinction of genders; and the canon 
that “the masculine is the more worthy,” is as 
sound and orthodox in its application to the 
art, as to the science. In characterizing these 
poems, if we have any doubt which gender to 
ascribe them to, that doubt only hangs between 
the feminine and the neuter ; or they may per- 
haps be referred to Lady Betty Modish’s hete- 
roclite term of “ miminy piminy,” if our readers 
can understand a phrase so significant in its 
“true no-meaning.” 

We do not intend, however, to decry them 
as altogether stark naught ;—on the contrary, 
we think them rather pleasing productions for 
the drawing-room, although they will not bear 
transplanting to the library. They may be 
pleasant holiday reading for very young gentle- 
men to acircle of young ladies, whilst plying 
their tender task of netting purses—for each 
knows whom. They will also please those 
readers, who, judging by their ears alone, are 
content when acertain set of ideas are expressed 
in a certain set of words, and who, when they 
recognize the familiar image and superscription, 
deem that the coin must needs be “ metal of true 
touch.” ‘This deceptive tendency has already 
obtained for these verses the honied meed of 
praise from several quarters, and amongst the 
rest, it has drawn the very rhapsody of eulogy 
from—(whom will our readers suppose ?) why, 
from Zhe Times—even the Times newspaper ! 
This is, indeed, the chief reason of our noticing 
at all a production which, in itself and of itself, 
is really not particularly nocuous or offensive. 
The truth is, that throughout the volume there 
is hardly a sentiment, an image, or even a 
phrase, that is not traceable to some part of the 
* Giaour,’ the ‘ Bride of Abydos,’ ‘ Parisina,’ and 
other such like poems of Lord Byron. Tous the 
resemblance is striking and teasing ; we proceed 
continually haunted by a puzzling consciousness 
of previous familiarity with each successive 
sentence. Indeed, the whole is but a re-cast 
and re-coction of those romantic poems, “ alter 





et idem,” in everything but “ the one thing 
needful,” for, truly 
All the life of life is gone. 
To illustrate our meaning, take the following 
in the ‘ Vision of the Tomb’ :— 
I had a friend who loved me well; 
In earliest youth that love began, 
And o’er us threw its fairy spell, 
Till childhood ripen’d into man.—p. 6. 
I woo’d my thoughts to happier hours, 
(Oh! when does fancy spurn such calls?) 
Where bloom my native valley's bowers, 
Around Ferrara’s marble halls.—p. 22. 
Who does not recognise in these disjoined pas- 
sages, the sentiment and much of the language 
of that beautiful verse in the Giaour— 
In earlier days and calmer hours, 
When heart with heart delights to blend, 
Where bloom my native valley's bowers, 
I had—ah! have | now !—a friend. 

Mr. Jesse’s merit consists in his having 
chosen so popular a model, and in the ingenuity 
with which he has transposed, adapted, and ap- 
propriated his borrowed materials to subjects of 
his own, in which respect we must do him the 
justice to say, that he shows a taste and talent 
that might happily be applied to better things. 
He must discharge from his mind some portion 
of the Byronic dye, with which it is now so tho- 
roughly imbued as to efface all distinctive colour 
of its own; he must learn to unlearn; and, in the 
attempt to be more original, he may perhaps 
produce a something more masculine. 

He has been particularly unfortunate in having 
selected as the subject of one of his tales (‘ The 
Bride of Modena’) the same legend, and evi- 
dently the same version of it, that Mr. Rogers 
has woven into his ‘Italy,’ under the title of 
‘Genevra,’ a story told by him with such touching 
simplicity and tenderness, that it is perhaps the 
finest portion of the finest poem these latter 
times have produced. We hope that this com- 
petition was accidental on the part of Mr. 
Rogers, and, as we are sure it must have been 
so on the part of Mr. Jesse, we will not be so un- 
charitable as to dwell on the comparison it pro- 
vokes. 








Beauties of the Mind, a Poetical Sketch ; with 
Lays, Historical and Romantic. By Charles 
Swain. London, 1831. Simpkin & Marshall. 

Mr. Charles Swain is already known to the 
public as the author of ‘ Metrical Essays,’ and 
as a pleasing contributor to the ‘ Annuals.’ The 
present volume contains some spirited, with many 
extremely tender and elegant, trifles. ‘Ihe poems, 
indeed, are of unequal merit—and there are 
some which might, we think, have been omitted 
with advantage ; but these are few. The book, 
upon the whole, is creditable to Mr. Swain’s 
taste and feeling. ‘The poem on ‘ Martin’s Fall 
of Nineveh,’ is dashed off with great spirit ; and 
the following is powerfully written :— 


The Village of Scheveningen. 
A startling sound by night was heard 
From the Scheveningen coast, 
Like vultures in their clamorous flight, 
Or the trampling of a host. 


It broke the sleepers’ heavy rest, 
With harsh and threat’ning cry: 

Storm was , the lonely sea! 
Storm on the midnight sky! 


The slumberers started up from sleep, 
Like spectres from their graves; 

Then—burst a hundred voices forth— 
The waves! the waves! the waves! 


The strong-built dykes lay overthrown ;— 
And on their deadly way, 

Like lions, came the mighty seas, 
Impatient for their prey ! 

Like lions, came the mighty seas— 
Oh, vision of despair !— 

’Mid ruins of their falling homes, 
‘The Llackness of the air. 

Fathers beheld the hast’ning doom, 
With stern, delirious eye : 

Wildly they looked around for belp—~ 
No help, alas! was nigh, 
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Mothers stood trembling with their babes, 
Uttering complaints, in vain; 

No arm, but the Almighty arm, 
Might stem that dreadful main ! 


Jesu! it was a fearful hour! 
The elemental strife, 

Howling above the shrieks of death— 
The struggling groans for life ! 

No mercy—no relapse—no hope-— 
That night—the tempest-tost 

Saw their pat 1 homes 
“Lost !—oh, forever lost ! 

Again the blessed morning light, 
In the far heavens shone ; 

But where the pleasant village stood, 
Swept the dark floods alone ! 


We shall close our extracts with the ‘ Chamois 


Hunters.’ 
Away to the Alps! 
For the hunters are there, 
To rouse the chamois, 
In his rock-vaulted lair : 
From valley to mountain, 
See! swiftly they go— 
As the ball from the rifle— 
The shaft from the bow. 


Nor chasms, nor glaciers, 

Their firmness disniay ; 
Undaunted they leap, 

Like young leopards at play: 
And the dash of the torrent 

Sounds welcome and dear, 
As the voice of the friend 

To the wanderer’s ear. 


a 





or 


They reck not the music 
Of hound or of horn — 
The neigh of the courser— 
The gladness of morn : 
The blasts of the tempest 
Their dark sinews brace ; 
And the wilder the danger, 
The sweeter the chace. 
With spirits as strong 
As their footsteps are light, 
On—ouward they speed, 
In the joy of their might: 
Till eve gathers round them, 
And silent and deep— 
The white snow their pillow— 
The wild hunters sleep. 


f—_____ ? 


Composition and Punctuation explained. By Jus- 
tin Brenan. 3d edit. considerably augmented. 
London, Effingham Wilson. 

THERE is much information scattered through- 

out this work, and the whole is expressed in an 

easy and lively manner. The author seems 
conversing with the reader. In this edition we 
have twenty pages introduced upon style—quite 
in a new style. All its diversities, on which so 
many ponderous tomes have been written, are 
reduced to two—the long-winded and the per- 
spicuous. His chief direction is—do not write 
long-winded sentences—if you do, cut them 
down into short ones; practise writing short 
ones, and you will learn to write perspicuously. 

Avoid parentheses—they make sentences in- 

tricate and involved. These are the chief points 

which he urges. 

According to Mr. Brenan, punctuation is 
neither an art nor science. What is it? He dis- 
cards the colon and semicolon ; not one of either 
is to be found throughout his work except in 
quotations; he generally uses the comma, oc- 
easionally the dash—in his opinion, sentences 
are perfect, when they will not admit, with pro- 
priety, of any stop but the comma. 

e has some novel remarks on what he terms 
English conjugators—such as shall and will, 
and their derivatives should and would. With- 
out entering into any elaborate criticism of his 
work, (and from many of his opinions we differ, ) 
we may say, that the impression left on our 
minds by a careful perusal of it is, that it may 
be of service to most people, and is evidently 
written by a man who thinks for himself. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Seventh Edition. Parts 
VIII. and IX. Edinburgh, Black. 

Tus is, indeed, a cheap work; which, if the 

Edinburgh Review had gone out of its way to 














commend, we might have forgiven them for; we 
can forgive them for not doing so, and will attri- 
bute it to the modesty of the editor. When we 
look at this republication of so standard a work, 
with its eighty or a hundred pages of goodly 
quarto, and its half dozen quarto illustrations, for 
seven shillings, we can honestly recommend it 
to all who are anxious to have their money’s 
worth. It is assuredly one of the cheapest and 
best publications of the day. 
The Mirror of Literature, Amusement, and In- 
struction. Yol. XVI. London, 1831. Limbird. 
WE are accustomed at our Saturday’s breakfast 
to cast an eye over this little two-penny pe- 
riodical; but jt is only when we find it gathered 
together into a volume, that we are fully sensible 
of its real value. Here are five hundred pages of 
good print and good paper, with more than forty 
wood-cuts, and some of great labour, for six shil- 
lings. The work is full of interesting and plea- 
sant literature: some of the original papers are 
written with sound judgment, and the selections 
are always made with taste and discrimination. 
It is just the humanizing volume that ought to 
delight the fire-side of every cottage in the 
kingdom: it is just the work the.children would 
subscribe their own halfpence for—and yet it is 
among the forbidden fruit; it cannot pass by 
post without a tax of fourpence on every copy 
—its sale, therefore, is necessarily limited to the 
great towns—and we then wonder at the brutal 
ignorance of our agricultural population ! 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 





A PROPHECY. 
It is a look—a sunny look— 
A gleam of hope and joy ; 
And you may read, as in a book, 
The spirit of that boy! 


Too young for care, save such as brings 
Enjoyment in its train; 

Wild as a breeze, he gaily sings, 
And bounds across the plain! 


His youth is like a fairy-tale ; 
His age shall be a dream, 
Sweet as the summer’s dying gale,— 
, Clear as her clearest streain! 
R. F. HH. 





ANCIENT HISTORY OF EGYPT. 
Paris, January, 1831. 
Wuart is the state of the Hieroglyphical 
Question among you at present? Here, though 
numerous attempts are periodically made to keep 
alive the discussion, the learned and the un- 
learned appear to be getting equally tired of it. 


Dynasties,” by M. de Bovet, formerly Arch- 
bishop of Thoulouse, ingeniously exposes the 
absurdity of the extravagant expectations 
which Champollion and his followers have en- 
deavoured to raise in the public mind. With 
respect to the system of Chronology, adopted by 
the Archbishop, I will say nothing. Chronolo- 
gists always appear to me to be cramped for 
want of room, and not to know what to do with 
along list of events, which seem certainly to have 
occurred, though no one knows when or where. 
I am not quite sure that the best of them are 
ever satisfied with their own systems. Contident, 
of course, they are, when they appear before the 
world; but this by no means proves that they are 
actuated by an intimate and positive conviction, 
but only that they have a high opinion of their 
own ingenuity. Let us, therefore, leave the exa- 
mination of chronological questions to the 
learned, to those who can amuse themselves with 
tacking together scraps of Manetho, Syncellus, 
or Eusebius; and look for a moment at the 





mighty results which are anticipated from the 
researches of M. Champollion among the tombs, 
obelisks, and manuscripts of Egypt. The point 
which the Archbishop is most anxious to esta- 
blish is this—that the Shepherd Kings, famous 
in ancient history for their conquest of Egypt, 
and who have obtained ample notice from our 
contemporaries, were no other than the Hebrew 
chiefs, Joseph, Moses, &c., whocontended during 
many years with the Pharoahs, er exercised 
power by their desire or permission. In support 
of this notion, which was formerly held by Boivin 
and Perizonius, he argues with much force and 
ingenuity, eluding unanswerable objections with 
skill, and insisting, like an able rhetorician, 
upon everything which can make for his hypo- 
thesis. They who maintain the contrary opinion, 
as well as the greater antiquity of the Egyptian 
nation, though by no means in want of ground 
whercon to stand, even in the present state of 
the case, have injudiciously endeavoured, it 
seems, to derive from the discoveries they expect 
to make a support for their theory. But it is 
just as possible that the lights which may here- 
after dawn upon the subject may make against 
as for them. M. de Bovet, however, arguing 
from what has hitherto taken place, is persuaded 
that the condition of the question will be little 
altered by the interpretation of such papyri or 
hieroglyphics as may be discovered in Egypt. 
He is by no means destitute of hope that the re- 
searches of his laborious countrymen may throw 
some light upon the manners, customs, and 
private habitudes, of the Egyptians; he is even 
disposed to allow that chronology may derive 
some aid from them; but with regard to the na- 
tional history of those remote times, he agrees 
with common sense in supposing, that it can be 
but slighuy benefited by any discoveries now 
possible. 

With regard to the recovery of manuscripts 
or papyri, where do our learned doctors expect 
to find them? Inthe catacombs. The catacombs! 
Very well: were written histories so plentiful in 
Egypt that they could be spared to accompany 
the dead to the tomb? And to what purpose 
should they bury histories? For the information 
of Rhadamanthus and /Zacus, or for the amuse- 
ment of the defunct in his journey towards 
Acheron? But papyri have been found in 
coffins. Granted; papyri have been found there, 
but of what kind? Not histories—nor treatises 
on antiquities—or systems of philosophy—or 
mythological fables; but, on the contrary, le- 
gends, forms of prayer, extremely curious in 
their way—the names of obscure individuals— 
dates which determine nothing—in short, mere 
bagatelles. 

The hieroglyphics engraven on tombs and 
obelisks appear, at first sight, to promise some- 


. | thing more substantial. Upon these M. Cham- 
A curious and clever book, “ The Egyptian 


pollion chiefly relies; and by their aid he hopes, 
not only to explain the ancient history of Egypt 
itself, but of all those nations with which this 
extraordinary country contended in the early 
stages of its civilization. Happy should we be 
to see these hopes fulfilled. But what has 
hitherto been efiected? What solid additions 
have been made to our knowledge of ancient 
history ? We have learned the names of certain 
kings, with sometimes the date of their reigns ; 
and are we rendered much wiser thereby? Not 
as yet. What time may do for us, is more than 
we can conjecture; but at all events we should 
not holloa, as the vulgar say, before we are out 
of the wood. “ These and similar reflections,” 
says M. Bovet, “were not made when our learned 
Thebans hastened to announce the discovery of 
a history (or rather legend) of Sesostris and 
his conquests, found in the coffin of a mummy, 
and supposed to be authentic, no doubt because 
it was written in the Egyptian language, and in 
demotic characters. But the mere consideration 
of the date of the manuscript might have some- 
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what sobered their joyous exultaticn. The 
mummy was found to be of the age of \’tolemy, 
and how can we be sure that the munuscript was 
any older?” The author goes on to observe, 
that at bottom, the story is the same as that re- 
lated by Herodotus ; and that, therefore, all we 
can learn from this mighty discovery is, that in 
the interval between Herodotus and the Ptole- 
mies, the history or romance of Sesostris had 
undergone no alteration. 

This is a fair specimen of the discoveries of 
M. Champollion, and of the way in which our 
hopes are likely to be fulfilled ; and ea uno disce 
omnes. Should his future discoveries be more 
important, so much the better. We shall all be 
the wiser, and our scepticism will, in the mean 
while, have done no harm. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





ROYAL S CIETY. 


Jan. 20.—His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, President, in the chair—The minutes 
of the former meeting having been read, the 
following donations were announced: Bessel’s 
*Tables of Reduction,’ from the author; a 
pamphlet by E. W. Brayley, Esq., ‘On the 
Probable Connexion of Rock-basins in forma- 
tion, with the concretionary Strata of Rocks in 
which they occur,’ from the author; Transac- 
tions of the Society of Antiquaries,’ and the 
* Procecdings and Researches of the Zoological 
Society,’ presented by the societies. 

The continuation of Mr. Ivory’s paper, ‘On 
the Equilibrium of a Homogeneous Planet in a 
fluid state,’ was read. The conclusion arrived 
at by Mr. Ivory was, that a mass of this nature 
in motion, would assume the form of an ellip- 
soid, or that of an oblate spheroid, revolving 
round its lesser axis. Having determined this 
result, in which the force exerted on its exterior 
surface, as well as that of rotation, had been 
considered, the figure that an heterogenous 
planet of various density would assume, was 
reserved for consideration at the ensuing 
meeting. 

Francis Charles Knowles, Esq., having signed 
the charter-book, was admitted; W. J. Blake, 
Esq., M.A., was elected; and Sir M. A. Shee, 
P.R.A. was proposed as a Fellow of the Society. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 20.— Henry Hallam, Esq., Vice President, 
in the chair.—After the usual preliminaries, 
the secretary read an historical notice of the 
bell-tower of Bury St. Edmunds, by John 
Gage, Esq., F.R.S., director of this Society, and 
an account of the riot in Lincolnshire in 1536, 
in consequence of the subversion of the monastic 
establishments, and of a subsequent visit to the 
city of Lincoln, by Henry VIII., accompa- 
nied by his Queen, Katherine Howard, who then 
committed the crime which eventually cost her 
her life. This was communicated by Frederick 
Madden, Esq., a Fellow of the Society, ina letter 
to Henry Ellis, Esq., the secretary. 

J. Richards, jun., Esq., of Reading, Berks, 
was balloted for, and duly elected a Fellow of 
the Society. 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 14.—The President, Sir James South, 
opened the business of the evening by inform- 
ing the members, that, since their last meeting, 
Mr. D. Gilbert, Lord Ashley, and he, had had 
the honour of an interview with His Majesty, 
who had graciously condescended to become the 
Patron of the Society, and had directed that it 
should take the appellation of the “ Royal As- 
tronomical Society,” and that a new charter was 
in progress, which, when complete, would be 
laid before them. 

The following donations were added to the 
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Society’s library, ‘An Explanation of the ele- 
ments and terms used in Uccultations’—*‘ Bes- 
sel’s Tables’—* ‘The Philosophical Magazine,’ 
and ‘ Transactions of the Geological Society.’ 

The following papers were communicated :— 

An improved method of calculating observed 
occultations, by Mr. M‘Clear.—This method has 
the advantage over that in common use, by 
preserving the minute quantities, of obtaining 
the true point of occultation, whilst the other 
gives only an approximated point. 

Observations on the Right Ascension of 
Venus, from Professor Nicolai, of Manheim, 

Occultations of Stars at the Dorpat Observa- 
tory, from Professor Struve. 

Observations on the Right Ascension of 
Venus, by Professor Stantini, for determining 
the mass of the Moon, communicated to Profes- 
sor Airey, and by the latter to the Astronomical 
Society; with observations on the comet ob- 
served at Marscilles, by Professor Gambard. 

A note on the orbit of Halley’s Comet, seen 
in 1759, and calculated to return in 1835, by 
Mr. J. W. Lubbock. ‘The effect of the dis- 
turbing force duc to the great planets of our 
system, on the orbit of this comet, had been 
calculated by him; and he observed that although 
its orbit came nearer to the Earth’s than that of 
any other, it would not arrive at any dangerous 
proximity. A second note of observations, and 
reductions of the orbit of the present comet, 
was also communicated by Mr. Lubbock. 

At the conclusion of the above papers, Sir 
James South read a letter, which he had received 
from J. Herapath, Esq., of Blackheath, contain- 
ing the account of some observations on the 
present comet. These had been made with a 
sextant, and under unfavourable circumstances. 
They were such, however, as, in his, Sir James 
South’s opinion, were not to be despised; they 
evinced a very laudable desire on the part of 
the observer to benefit astronomy, and were in 
themselves a proof of how much might be done 
with small means. Sir James stated that he 
had observed this comet, and in his opinion, it 
was the most beautiful of any he had ever seen. 
Its nucleus is not so well defined, when seen 
through a telescope, as that of the last comet, 
but it far surpasses it in brilliancy of colour and 
splendour. It is in the constellation Ophiucus, 
and may be seen in the East two or three hours 
after midnight. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the 
several persons who had communicated these 
papers. 

An active balloting had proceeded during the 
reading of the above, and the following gentle- 
men were elected Members of the Society— 
Lieut. Alexander Baring, R.N., R. Snow, Esq. 
of Saville Row, Rev. James Inman, Professor 
of the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, Mr. 
W. C. Cox, of Devonport, Mr. B. L. Vullamy, 
Mr. G, Frost, Major 8. Clarke, Mr. W. Tully, 
Mr. B. Smith, Viscount Adair, and Mr. W. 
Sims. Major Clerke was admitted, and entered 
his name on the books of the Society; M. F. 
Argellander, of the Observatory at Abo, and 
Major-General Chabert, Surveyor General of 
Russia, were elected Associates of the Society. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

A meeting was held on the 18th instant, 
Edward Foster, Esq., F.R.S., Vice President 
and Treasurer, in the chair.—A paper was read 
containing a notice of several recent discoveries 
in the structure and economy of spiders, by 
John Blackwall, Esq., F.L.S.—Charles Baring 
Wall, Esq., M.P., William Addison, Esq., and 
Mr. John Miller, were elected Fellows of the 
Society, and Mr. John Honeyman, and Mr. 
Edward Lear, were elected Associates. Among 
the most conspicuous and valuable donations of 
the evening were ‘ Plante Asiatice Rariores,’ by 
Dr. Wallich, Mr. Lear’s ‘ Illustrations of the 





family of the Parrots,’ and the Jast number of 
the‘ Histoire naturelle des Mammiferes,’of Mes- 
sieurs Geoffroy St. Hilaire and Frédéric Cuvier, 
presented by the several authors, 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 19.—Professor Sedgwick, President, in 
the chair. 

Robert Trotter, Esq. and Thomas Hodgson 
Holdsworth, Esq., were elected Fellows. 

A paper entitled ‘Supplementary Observations 
on the structure of the Austrian and Bavarian 
Alps,’ by Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
Sec. G.S. F.R.S. &c., was begun. 

This paper was illustrated by a numerous 
suite of specimens of all the alpine formations, 
and accompanied by numerous sections. 

The remainder of the paper will be read at 
the ensuing meeting. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


A paper entitled ‘ An inquiry into the nature 
and constitution of the sap-vessels of plants,’ 
by the author of the ‘ Domestic Gardener’s Ma- 
nual,’ was read to the Fellows at the meeting of 
this Society on Tuesday last; it caused consi- 
derable attention, as it entered somewhat largely 
into the curious subject of which Mr. Knight 
and M. Dutrochet are such eminent masters, 
and endeavoured to assign a use for those mys- 
terious portions of vegetable physiology, the 
spiral tubes of plants. 

The exhibition again included specimens of 
two very beautiful camellias, from Mr. Allnutt; 
and thirty-two sorts of apples, six sorts of pears, 
four varieties of cardoon, and flowers of the 
chimonanthus, which sfill retain their scent, 
were also on the table, from the Society’s garden. 

Grafts of two sorts of plums and of two 
cherries were distributed, one of the latter being 
the Elton, a kind which has surpassed most 
others, and is even superior to the Bigarreau. 

George Morant, Esq., and Nicholas Heald, 
Esq., were elected Fellows of the Society. 


MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 5.—We have omitted our usual notice 
of the two previous meetings of this Society, as 
their proceedings have presented nothing of 
public interest, having been entirely confined 
to making alterations in the bye-laws, and other 
private business, At the last meeting, the Pre- 
sident, Earl Stanhope, was in the chair, and 
informed the members, that the King had been 
pleased to signify his readiness to become the 
patron of the Society; an address of thanks was 
voted, to be presented by the President to his 
Majesty. 

A paper on the Sissius Fragrariefolius was 
read, and a root and drawing of the plant from 
W. Bojer, Esq. were exhibited. Dr. Sigmond, 
the secretary for foreign correspondence, read 
an interesting paper on the Guaco. The secre- 
tary, Mr. Humphrey Gibbs, announced the re- 
ceipt of the following valuable presents, amongst 
several others: a large collection of dried spe- 
cimens, ard of the fruit in spirits, of the Myris- 
tica Moschata, Agathophyllum aromaticum, &c¢. 
from the Royal Botanic Garden of the Mauri- 
tius. 

A letter from Humphrey Gibbs, Esq. was read, 
announcing his resignation of the secretaryship, 
as he found it impossible to devote that time 
and attention which the fulfilment of the duties 
of the office required. The President eulogized 
in very high terms the zeal and assiduity 
evinced by that gentleman, during the term of 
three years, in which he had held the office, and 
the excellent manner in which he had discharged 
the duties devolving upon him during that 
period. 

The anniversary meeting of the Society, for 
the election of officers and of the Council, was 
held on Monday last. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

Tue first of the evening meetings at the 
College, announced in our last for Monday, the 
31st inst., is postponed to the following evening, 
Tuesday, February lst. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mowvar, { yedica — a 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, Nine, p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Kight, p.m. 
Wepyesp. Society of Arts .......0.+..3 past 7, P.M. 
Royal Society ............4 past8, P.M. 
Society of Antiquaries...... Light, P.M. 
Frivay, Royal Institution ..........4 past 8, p.m. 
Sarurp. WestminsterMedical Society, Eight, r.m. 


Tuespay, { 


Tuvursp. { 









KING'S COLLEGE. 

Tue exterior of the buildings appears to be 
nearly completed; and, to judge from the active 
progress which is making with the internal fit- 
tings, we see no reason to doubt that the 
Council will be enabled to redeem its pledge of 
opening both the College and School in October 
next. There have been added to the list of 
situations, filled up since our last report, the fol- 
lowing professorships, &c.:—Political Economy, 
N. W. Senior, Esq.; English Law and Juris- 
prudence, J. J. Park, Esq.; Natural and Expe- 
rimental Philosophy, Rev. H. Moseley, A.M.; 
Lectureship of Commerce, Joseph Lowe, Esq. ; 
Head-mastership, the Rev. J. R. Major, A.M. 





FINE ARTS 





Hogarth Moralized—A complete Edition of all 
the most admired and capital Works of William 
Hogarth ; accompanied with concise and compre- 
hensive Explanations of their moral tendency. 
By Dr. Trusler. London, J. Major. 


TuoseE who scek to make the world more widely 
acquainted with the works of William Hogarth, 
confer no small benefiton mankind. Heis, above 
all others, entitled to the name of the people’s 
painter: yet the people have hitherto perused 
him less than they ought, from the great price at 
which his productions are sold. Though his name, 
like that of Shakspeare, is upon all lips, we are 
quite certain that his fine moral and satiric 
scenes have not been extensively exhibited 
under the straw roof as they have under the 
nye ceiling, and are yet comparatively un- 

nown to those, whom men with scent in their 
hair and rings on their fingers, are pleased to 
call the “lower classes.” It is one of the objects 
of the projectors of the ‘Family Library,’ to 
disseminate a love of art throughout the land, 
by giving biographies of the chief painters, 
sculptors, and architects, at a price within a 
peasant’s reach; and the present work, with its 
sixteen engravings from the ‘ Harlot’s’ and 
‘,Rake’s Progress,’ ‘ Marriage a la Mode,’ &c. 
is, in part, an excellent companion to the bio- 
graphy of Murray. We are none of those who 
admire either Ireland’s Hogarth, or the Hogarth 
of Cooke—the spirit of the great artist evapo- 
rated in the attempt to squeeze him into 
portable compass; and we never saw any en- 
gravings, save those from his own graver, at all 
worthy of him till now. All who applied the 
high-pressure power, and sought to press Ho- 
garth down to the dimensions of an ordinary 
pocket, have failed: Major has taken up the 
task, and done it cleverly. 

There is a letter-press accompaniment—the 
disquisitions of Dr. Trusler, a worthy divine, 
who took upon himself the task of explaining 
Hogarth to the world, and who is supposed 
sometimes to have discovered a lurking moral 
aim beyond the intentions of the painter. Be 
that as it may, these same moral disquisitions 
are very clever and graphic; and Major acts 





wisely in sending out the satiric and flighty 
painter with a grave divine by his side, like 
Mentor at the elbow of Telemachus—the heat 
of the one is cooled down by the other. There 
is, moreover, a preface, setting forth the opinions 
which Walpole, and Lamb, and Cunningham 
have expressed concerning the merits of the artist 
—a not unnecessary step, when it is known that 
Royal Academicians—Northcote, for instance— 
refuse to acknowledge him as a painter. The chief 
charm of the work, however, lies with the en- 
gravings ; some of these are very masterly, and 
cannot fail of ensuring success to this specula- 
tion. We have been some time of opinion that 
Major is a meritorious labourer in the cause of 
British art. His edition of ‘ Walpole’s Ancc- 
dotes,’ abounds with fine engravings, and over- 
flows with all manner of intelligence concerning 
arts and artists. He has spared no expense to 
render it outwardly attractive, and his editor, 
the Rev. Mr. Dalloway, has increased its value 
greatly by his notes and remarks. The ‘ Izaak 
Walton,’ and the ‘John Banyan’—the latter 
with a new Memoir by Southey—ought to be 
on every table: and the present cheap and 
delightful edition of Hogarth, as extensive in 
its sale as the Bunyan, we hope and believe has 
been. 


Pompeiana. New Series. Part VI. By Sir Wm. 
Gell. London, Jennings & Chaplin. 


Tue present number of this interesting work is 
graced with a fac-simile of the head of Achilles, 
from one of the ancient paintings, and though 
the drawing is somewhat too much after the 
French school, it will serve to justify the opinion 
we have heretofore given, that ancient painting 
has been much undervalued: if we have ever 
any reasonable leisure, we may speak more 
fully on this subject. The view of the ‘ Street of 
the Mercuries,’ another plate, is admirably cor- 
rect, and brings back the recollection of the 
reality most vividly—with the distant mountains, 
the clear blue sky, and all the splendid glory of 
the natural scenery. The closing notice of the 
Baths of the ancients, in the present number, 
has some curious information. “ J. B. Casalius,” 
says Sir William Gell, “ who has written a trea- 
tise, ‘De Thermis et Balneis veterum,’ says, 
that, as Christianity prevailed, the taste for ab- 
lution diminished. It is curious that a super- 
stition should have prevailed, according to 
which, those who had been baptized were sup- 
posed no longer to stand in need of washing. 
Casalius cites anthors who affirm, that a whole 
nation, on the confines of Armenia, was, by 
nature, stinking: and a patriarch of Constanti- 
nople refused baptism to some who sought it, 
not from conscientious motives, but merely as 
an easy way of sweetening their persons. For- 
tunatus is cited, who talks of Jews, christened 
by St. Avitus in the year 579, who, from ex- 
haling an unsavory odour, became by the opera- 
tion of the ceremony, perfectly ambrosial.”’ 


Views in Greece. From drawings by Edward 
Dodwell, esq., F.S.A. London, Rodwell. 


Tus splendid folio volume is now reduced in 
price, and increased in value by an additional 
plate of great interest, ‘The Festival at Athens.’ 
The work is too well known to need either our 
criticism or commendation—but the original 
price shut it out from the library of many ad- 
mirers. 





Warwick Castle. Ss 
South Front of Belvoir Castle. § °°™S 


Tuese lithographs are to form two of the illus- 
trations of the forthcoming number of the ‘ Royal 
Lady’s Magazine.’ ‘ Belvoir,’ from a sketch by 
Pugin, is particularly clear and brilliant—both 
are interesting, 





The King’s Harriers in the Kennel. Drawn on 
stone by J. W. Giles, from a painting by R. B. 
Davis, Animal Painter to the King. Dick- 
inson. 

Tue dogs are very faithfully drawn ; their posi- 
tions easy and varied; and there is so much of 
character in cach, that there can be no doubt 
they are faithful portraits. The lithograph is 
clear and brilliant, but there is some confusion 
in the lights and shadows, and the distance is 
not well marked. 


A work is in progress to be called the Gallery 
of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
It is to consist of specimens of the exhibited 
works of the different members of the society— 
to be engraved by the most eminent men in Eng- 
lish art, and on such a scale as it is hoped will 
do justice to the several artists, and be deserving 
the public patronage. It comes out with the 
sanction of the svciety, and his Majesty has 
graciously consented to allow it to be inscribed to 
him. 

The Birmingham Society of Arts have awarded 
Sir Robert Lawley’s prize of 252, for the best 
specimen of sculpture, to Mr. Peter Hollins, for 
his group of ‘Conrad and Medora.’ A detailed 
account of this fine work of art, will be found 
in our critique (Athenwum, No. 157) on the 
last exhibition of the Birmingham Socicty of 
Arts. 

Our readers will be delighted to hear, that his 
Majesty has given Mr. Stantield a commission 
for two pictures. This mark of royal patronage 
could not be better bestowed ; and the selection 
of Portsmouth and Plymouth does credit to the 
King’s discrimination, for the subjects are admi- 
rably suited to the painter's talents. 











THEATRICALS 





Tue absence of novelty at the two great 
houses, or as some would, perhaps more appro- 
priately, spell it, the ¢oo great houses, causes us 
to have but little to say about them this week. 
The pantomimes are doing their work upon the 
holiday folks, and the managers are giving the 
credit of the attraction to this piece or that 
actor, as they wish to magnify the importance 
of the one or the other to the public. It is 
evident, however, that they neither of them re- 
quire any assistance from the people of the 
press, for the press of the people, according to 
the true bills found by the managers, must be 
tremendous. Since we have more particularly 
turned our attention to the puffing system ad- 
hered to with such discreditable pertinacity by 
the proprietors of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, a system which we will never cease 
firing at until we bring it down,—the absurdity 
of it, independently of the quackery, strikes us 
with continually-increasing force. ‘hese mana- 
gerial children have blown their bubbles to such 
a size, that we suspect they must soon burst 
from sheer excess of inflation ; but in the mean- 
time we shall not relax our endeavours to knock 
the pipe out of their hands. It is an undeniable 
fact, that Covent Garden and Drury Lane were 
both filled up, on Monday the 8rd instant, by 
those who had previously endeavoured to gain 
admittance at the Olympic Theatre, which 
opened on that night; and yet we had it an- 
nounced in the Drury Lane bills next day, that 
“in consequence of the immense overflow to 
the tragic play of Pizarro,” it would be repeated 
on the following Monday—but whether it re- 
ferred to the overflow or the play, was not ex- 
plained. On the same day the Covent Garden 
bills informed us, that “the tragedy of Romeo 
and Juliet having attracted a brilliant and 
crowded audience,” would be repeated. It must 
have been amusing to all those who knew how 
the truth was, to see these bills of “ the majors’ 
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strutting about town in their borrowed plumage, 
while those of the manager-ess singing bird, to 
whose cap the feathers properly belonged, con- 
tained nothing but plain announcements of 
future performances. From that time to the 
present the Olympic Theatre has been filled to 
repletion every night—“ verbum sat.” A daily 
line in the Covent Garden bills informs the 
public, that “no orders whatever will be ad- 
mitted,” and in these of Drury Lane, that 
“ orders will not be aimitted’”— Madame Vestris 
does not issue any—** verbum sat” again. Some- 
times the great theatres announce “ an overflow 
Jrom all parts’of the theatre,”—sometimes “ an 
overflow ¢éo all parts of the theatre’”’—we wonder 
which they like best. But enough for one time 
of their quackeries, we shall return to the charge 
occasionally; at present we shall pause from our 
labours of exposition, and beg leave to blow 
while they puff. 

The Adelphi has been going on swimmingly, 
but no new pieces have been played. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE, 


Pandora's boxes have been filled every night. 
So also have the pit and gallery. The vacancy 
made by the discontinuance of ‘Fra Diavolo,’ 
was filled up on Monday, bya little piece called 
* Steinberg Castle,’ which is ‘ Matrimony’ under 
another name. Miss Foote took her own part, 
and showed that she was fully capable of doing 
so—and Mr. Fredericks acted Delaval very cre- 
ditably. On Tuesday, a new piece was produced, 
called ‘ The Lost Son.’ We were unfortunately 
too late for a place from which we could see it, 
but we ear it went successfully. Mr. Ainsworth 
is the author—and the principal character was 
sustained by Miss Foote. On Wednesday, a 
one act musical burletta, called ‘The Chaste 
Salute,’ was produced. It is a lively pleasant 
trifle, which was originally written for Vauxhall- 
gardens, a few seasons since, and acted there, 
under the title of ‘Pay to my Order.’ As it is 
not therefore new, we have no occasion to say 
more of the piece, tian that it was quite success- 
ful. ‘There were two reasons for its being so: 
it had succeeded previously elsewhere, and 
Mr. Planché is the author—either of these would 
at once account for it. ‘The Chaste Salute,’ 
introduced us to two new musical candidates for 

ublic favour, Miss Sydney, and Mr. Spagno- 
ate son of that well-known father, whose 
fine head and fine taste have long been the chief 
ornaments of the orchestra at the King’s Thea- 
tre. Mr. Spagnoletti, jun. has a good person 
and a good voice—and there seemed to us to be 
no inconsiderable promise about him, but he 
was so completely disconcerted by the conduct of 
three or four ruffians in gentlemen’s clothes, 
who evidently came for the purpose of annoying 
him, that he never recovered his self-possession, 
sufficiently to do himself justice—we shall there- 
fore defer a more particular notice of him, until 
he has been allowed a fairer opportunity. It is 
idle to preach decency to such animals as those, 
who came purposely to injure and insult this 
gentleman, but we wish we could convince some 
of a better description, who occasionally express 
their disapprobation of individual actors, by 
hissing—that the practice is as ungentlemanly, 
as it is cruel and unfeeling; and that the 
absence of applause is quite sufficient annoyance 
for those who live upon it. We have much 
pleasure in reporting most favourably of Miss 
Sydney. She gave evidence of good looks, 
good singing, and good acting, which lead us to 
congratulate the proprietress on a decided ac- 
quisition. Mr. Cooper is a good low comedian, 
Mr. Raymond and Miss Pincott are rising ra- 
pidly and deservedly in public estimation, aad 
altogether, there appears a determination on 
the part of the spirited less-she, which com- 
maunicates itself to all under her command, to ex- 





ert herself to the utmost to merit a continuance 
of the large portion of public favour which she 
has already received. 





FRENCH PLAYS—HAYMARKET. 


Yesterday week we made our own first ap- 
pearance for the season at these performances. 
We were not quite so successful as we could 
have wished, but we hope to improve, and have 
no doubt we shall—particularly as we possess a 
main ingredient, confidence. The first piece 
was a two-act vaudeville, called ‘ Les Deux 
Péres ; ou, la legon de Botanique.’ This was 
selected (by himself, we presume,) to introduce 
to us a Mons. St. Aubert. “ ‘The phrase was to 
the matter.” It is rather a dull piece, and he 
is rather a dull man—a respectable walking- 
stick with a tolerably well-cut head—but not 
more; he did not strike us much, and, being a 
stoutish stick, we were glad he did not. There 
was also a Madlle. Herminie, about whom we 
have nothing very particular to remark, except 
that she is one of those third-rate actresses who 
have, from time to time, been brought over and 
employed to put our old friend Madlle. St. 
Ange’s nose out of joint, without standing high 
enough to look over it. 

This was followed by a vaudeville, in one act, 
entitled ‘Le Futur de la Grand’maman.’ Le 
Futur, in this case, was preferable to the past. 
The piece is better written than the other; and 
was much better acted. Delmare, a young man 
who has run through whatever money he had, 
has commissioned his friends, the Count Adolphe 
and his countess, to look out for a wife for him, 
who possesses the means of repairing his broken 
fortunes—his only stipulations being, that she 
shall be amiable and rich. He comes down to 
their house to be introduced to his intended, 
having been previously informed that she is 
eighty years old. Before the introduction takes 
place, he falls, first into conversation, and then 
into love with a fascinating widow, who is on a 
visit with his friends. This turns out to be only 
the successful result of a plot laid by the Count 
and Countess; and Delmare’s despair, as the 
time is arriving for the fulfilment of his en- 
gagement to the Grand’maman, is converted to 
joy when she herself arrives and proves to be 
the widow who has captivated him. There is a 
trifling under-plot, made up of two parts; but 
the trifling becomes important, from those parts 
being filled by M. Laporte and Madlle. St. Ange. 
Laporte, as our readers are probably sagacious 
enough to know, is not Potier; but then no- 
bedy ever was, is, or will be—as we are sagacious 
enough toknow. Still he is an admirable actor; 
and a most comfortable half-way house for the 
English and French stages to stop at. 

The evening’s entertainment finished with an 
opera, in one act, called ‘ Les Rendezvous 
Bourgeois ;’ but ovr entertainment finished 
earlier, for the people sang, one and all, so 
grievously out of tune, that we could neither sit 
nor stand it, and so we walked off. We pant 
for Mdlle. Leontine Fay, of whom we have heard 
much, and seen nothing; and shall conclude 
this notice by recommending these plays as the 
best study to be met with in England, for learners 
of the French language, and by supplying an 
omission, in offering our testimony in praise 
of M. Derval, who played Delmare, in the se- 
cond piece, particularly well. He is (on the 
stage at least,) a remarkably fine-looking man, 
and afforded us an excellent specimen of that 
off-hand ease and grace of carriage, which we 
(bull or bulls as we are,) are obliged to own, is 
enviably common among French gentlemen. 


The drama of ‘ Robespierre,’ which has been 
attracting such large audiences at the Théatre 
de ]’Ambigu, at Paris, is to be succeeded by Ben- 
jamin Ci t aux Champs-Elysées, a vaudeville, 
and Maréchal Ney, a drama. 








MISCELLANEA 


General La Fayette has conveyed to Lady 
Morgan, through Count Canelaux, (Consul for 
France in [reland) his own grateful acknowledg- 
ments, with those of the National Guard, for the 
manner in which she has treated and advocated 
the recent events in France, in her last work 
upon the state of that country in 1830. 

Jonathan's Opinion of Lady Morgan.—* Lady 
Morgan’s ‘France in 1829-30,’ has just been 
published by the Harpers. We suspect this book 
is well worth reading. It has been outrage- 
ously abused and praised in England—both 
evidences of something in the shape of merit, or 
interest, or curiosity.” 

A large steam-buat is building at Quebec, and 
will be ready to commence running between that 
place and Halifax by the opening of next season. 
She is to have two engines of a hundred-horse 
power each, and will be commanded by Mr. 
Jones, late master of H.M.S. Hussar. 

The amount of population of the whole colony 
of New South Wales at the commencement of 
1829, was 37,000, that of Sydney alone being 
nearly 9,000. In this number neiiher natives, 
soldiers, nor sailors, are included. 

According to the accounts in the Bengal pa- 
pers, there has been a remarkable discovery of 
Greek antiquities in the Punjab. On the top 
of a solid mound, there isa stone cupola, which 
it appears, is described in Elphinstone’s Cabul, 
as bearing a greater resemblance to Greek than 
Hindoo architecture. ‘This has been opened, 
and some medals have been found within. The 
character of these, and on this the question 
must rest, is not mentioned, but the discovery 
has given rise ‘to conjectures, that the mound 
itself is the site of some of the cities founded 
by Alexander or Seleucus. 

A Literary, Zoological, and Botanical Institu- 
tion is about to be formed for Surrey. 


Lighthouses in the St. Lawrence.—The pro- 
vincial government of Quebec have not delayed 
the execution of their plans respecting the 
erection of lighthouses in the St. Lawrence. By 
accounts dated late in November, we legn, that 
one on Point des Monts, on the north bank of 
the river opposite the island of Anticosti, is com- 
pleted, and has been already lighted. The tower 
is one hundred feet high, the wall of it eight feet 
in thickness, and built ef granite. It is faced 
with Montreal stone, a very durable species of 
limestone which renders it at once handsome in 
appearance and suflicient to stand the test of 
ages. Although not precisely in the position 
recommended by Captain Bayfield, R.N., it is 
nevertheless so placed, as to be of great service 
in the navigation of the river St. Lawrence.— 
The lighthouse on the S.W. point of Anticosti 
is nearly finished, and is to be lighted by the 
commencement of the ensuing summer. This is 
a handsome building of limestone, obtained on 
the spot, of a very durable description, and one 
particularly well adapted for the purpose. The 
stone is very hard, of a greyish colour, contain- 
ing much organic remains, It takes a good 
polish, and is of so handsome an appearance as 
to be called a marble in Canada.— Another light- 
house is yet to be erected on the island of St. 
Paul, at the entrance of the gulf, which, with 
the above two and a floating light at the 
traverse, will be suflicient for the navigation 
of this river. The delay in building this last, 
seems to have arisen from its not having been 
long decided whether it should be built on this 
island or on Cape Ray, the S.W. point of New- 
foundland. For our own parts we approve of 
the island being selected for it, as its situation 
nearly midway in the entrance of the gulf ren- 
ders it of service to ships passing into the gulf 
either by the north or south channel. Ifit were 
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placed on Cape Ray, it could with difficulty be 
seen by ships to the southward of St. Paul, and, 
if the weather should be hazy or foggy, most 
certainly it could not be seen at all. There can 
be no necessity for its being much elevated ona 
coast so frequently enveloped in fog as that of 
the gulf of St, Lawrence, and we are glad to find 
that a site for the building has been marked out 
on the island. 





Athenaum Avbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 


Forthcoming.—Parts 1. and II. of an Anatomical 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


This day is published, Vol. 3 and 4, price 12s. each Vol. 


OJARDO ED, ARIOSTO, ORLANDO 
INAMORATO FURLOSO ; with Notes aud Iilustra- 
tions in English, 
By ANTONIO PANIZZI, 

“ To the general reader these pages present much attraction ; 
the ana.ysis of the storics is amusing, the criticisms are excclient, 
and enlivened by much of shrewd observation and witty remark; 
but to the I alian student the disquisition is invaluable: nolibrary 
where Ariosio, Tasso, &c. are favourites, should be without this 
their fitting comps wb iterary Gazette. 

“ Itis a work of a highly-cultivated mind, replete with liberal 
and enlightened views, and evincing originality and talent not 
commonly combined with so much patience of research.” 
Athenen in. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, Chancery-lane, London. 









Atlas, translated from the German by Dr. M. Weber. 
Framlingham, a Poem, in four cantos, by J. Bird. 
‘The “Anti- Materialist, or, a Manual for Youth, by the 

Rev. R. Warner, F.S.A. 

The Epitome — Sacre, adapted to Jacotot’s 
U a Manual for 
both ‘Teachers and Coamaneel Latin. By Joseph Payne. 

The Siege of Constantinople, a Poem, by Mr. Mit- 

ell. 

A 





second and cheaper edition of Derwentwater, a 
Tale of 1715. 
The Real Devil’s Walk. Second edition. 
Examples in Algebra, by the Kev. W. Foster. 
, or, the Sacred Love- pledge, by Mrs. Lachlan. 
A Help to Professing Christians, by the Rev. John 


arr. 

An Introduction to Mensuration and Practical Geo- 
metry, by John Bonnycastle. 

Col. Bouchette will shortly publish a Topographical 
and Statistical Descriptioa of the British Dominions in 
North America, including Observations on Land-grant- 
ing and Emigration, &c., with Views, Plans, &c. 

Just subscribed.—A Refuiation of Mr. Palgrave’s Re- 
marks on the ‘ Observations on the State of Historical 
Literature,’ by N. H. Nicolas, Esq.—The Privy Purse 
Expeuses of Elizabeth of York, and the Wardrobe 
Accounts of Edward IV., with an inal Memoir of 
Elizabeth of York, by N. H. Nicolas, Fsq., 8vo., 12. 1s. 
—RBojardo ed Ariosto, Orlando Inamorato e Furioso, 
Vole. 3 and 4, 24s.—Bell’s System of Geography, Part 
VIL. — Professor Jacob’s Latin Reader, Part II., by 
T. W. C, Edwards.—Songs of Solitude, by W. Bennet. 
—The Champion of Cyrus, a Drama, by L. Booker.— 
Poems on Conchology and Botany, by Sarah Hoare.— 
Mitford’s American Stories for Children, 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
—Whately on the Christian Religion, 3rd edit. 10s.— 
Pillar of Divine Truth, 8vo. 6s.—Constable’s Assistant, 
4th edit., 1s. 6¢.—Conversations for the Young, by the 
Rev. R. a, 2nd edit., 6s.—Castle’s Introduction 
to Medical _, 5s.—Consolations in Travel, or the 
Last Days rs a Philosopher, 2nd edit., 6s.—Stebbing’s 
Lives of the Italian Poets, 3 vols. Svo. 12. Lis. 6d. 
ogy Book of the Seasons, by W. Howitt, fc. Svo. 
ad ae -— Mili Memoirs of = of Four B ys by the 

—!, _— toa y Witch, 8s. 6d.—Face- 
. | aG Collection of Jeux ‘W’ Esprit, 2 vols. 

vo. 17s. 
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ys of | Therm ometer. ; 

Waktu. | Mes. Min, = Winds. Weather. 
Th, 13} 40 32 29.95 Var. Cloudy. 
Fr. 14) 40 30 29.98 |S.E. toE. Ditto. 
Sat. 15) 40 30 29.92 S.K. Ditto. 
Sun. 16) 40 36 29.72 S.E. Ditto. 
Mon. 17| 4 3 29.45 Var. Foggy. 
Tues. 18' 41 40 29.35 Var. Moist. 
Wed. 19 49 39 | 20.35 S.E. Ditto. 

Prevailing Cloud.—Cirrostratus. 

Mean tem ture of the week, 39.5°. 

Nights and mornings moist towards the end of the 


Astronomical Observations. 

Venus in aphelio on Saturday. 

Mercury in perihelio on Monday, and stationary. 

Mars’s geocentric long. on W: Ned. 26° 28/ in Aries. 

Venus 5° 45’ in Capricorn. 

Sun’s — —  28°43'in Ditto. 

Length of day on Wed. 8h. 22m. ; increased, 38m. 

Sun’s ren A motion 2’ 32”. Logarithmic number of 
distance 9.99303. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Correspondents, both public and private, must excuse 
us this week. - 

An Index and Title-page for the last volume were 
published separately on the Ist of January. Those sub- 
scribers who did not receive it are requested to direct 
their newsman to ask for it st our Office, and it will be 

en.— We think it well to recommend to all who at 
= close of the year are accustomed to bind the Athe- 
nzum, to use in the meantime Hawkins’ Patent Instant 
Binder. We recommend it strongly, from ex ong 
of its utility. Ours was purchased of Mr, Gri 
Wellington Street. 








Published this day, 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. 27, containing the following articles : 

1, Popular Defensive Force sson’s History of Man— 
Tit. i yh Passage of the Alps IV. Webster’s American Dic- 
tion ry + India and China Trade—VI. Character of George IV. 

rash Parliamentary Reform—V 111, fat ‘iress of Bruges— 
Ix, Maxwell—X. Belgian Revolution—X 1. J. P. Cobbett’s Italy 

—XIL. Bruce’s Travels—XUL. Machine- Breakin g—X1V. ‘Ten- 
nyson’s Poens—X\V. Basil Barrington aad Friends—XVI. The 
Wellington Administratiou—XVI1. European Revolution—XVILL. 
Doctriua Copularum Lingus Latine—Li-t of Books, Xc. 


No. 28 will be published on the 31st March, 


831. 
ROBERT HEWARD, 2, Wellington-street, Strand. 


The Third Edition, —_ done up in pam and rn ttered in 
» price 4s. 
UY’S HIST ORIC AL ont MISCELLA- 
NEOUS SCHOOL QUESTION-BOOK, 
London: BALDWIN and CRADOCK, 
*,*% TEN THOUSAND COPIES of this admirable School 
Treatise have been sold since its first publication. 
New Editions of all Mr. Guy's popular 
School Books to be had as above. 





























This day is published, a New Edition, 3 vols. small 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
halt-bound, 


ERTHA’S JOURNAL; comprising a va- 
riety of interesting information for Young Persons. Ar- 
ranged for every day in the year. 


“It it with sincere pleasure that we have perused these vo- 
lumes, which, with all the clearness and accuracy of Mrs. Marcet’s 
justly cele brated conversations, have a familiarity and elementary 

i i em, that at once qualify them for, we had 
ive perusal of more advanced children. 
we presume, will think of dispensing with 
ove that is anxious to invigorate the minds 
of his childre n communicating to them an early taste for the 

able and profitable pursuits of the human understand- 
“Monthly Review. 

* Pour les enfans dont esprit actif reclame de nouveaux ali- 
mens, la Visite de Bertha sera ane mine precieuse od leur curio- 
site trouvera sans cesse de quoi se satisfaire—on anuonce comme 
devant paraitre incessamment une traduction de ce livre.”’— 
Revue Encyclopedique 

JOHN MURR AY, Albemarle-street. 






No head of a famil 
this work, at leas 














PULLEYN’S ETYMOLOGICAL COMPEN DIUM, 
THE SECOND EDITION, 

In one large volume duodecimo, price 6s. boards, 
HE ETYMOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM, 
or Portfolio of Origins aud Luventions : comprising Lan- 
guage, Literatuie, and Gover — Discoveries and Laventions 
—Rise and Progre: ss of the Dr ticles of Dress and Lux- 
ames, Trades and Profes: — Titles, Dignities, and 
nia—Universities and Religious Sects—Remarkable Habits, 
sean, and Customs—Seasons, Months, and Days of the Weck 
—Colleges, C orporations, Boroughs, &e.—A particuiar Account 
of London and its Pablic Buildings; its Wards aud Companies, 
Streets and Localities, Public-house Signs and Cofiee-house Ap- 


pellations, 
By WILLIAM PULLEYN. 


London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, C a apside ; R. Griffin 
and Co, Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublir 













In one very thick and closely-printed Volume, Quarto, price 
oO 2s, 


COMPLETE CONCORDANCE to the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES of the OLD and NEW TESTA- 
; or, @ Dictionary ne Alphabetical lndex to the Bible, 
in two parts; containing, I. The Appeliative or Common Words 
in so “full and large & manner, that any verse may-be readily 
found by looking for any material word in it. In this part the 
various signific ations of the principal words are given; by which 
the true meaning of many passages of Scripture is shown: an 
account of several Jewish Customs and Ceremouies is also added, 
serving to illustrate many parts of Seripture.—Il. The Proper 
Names in the Scriptures; to this part is prefixed a Table, con- 
taining the — ye of the words in the original languages 
from which they are derived, To which is added, a CON- 
CORDANCE to the APOCRYPHA. The whole di; gested in an 
easy and regular method, and constituting the most useful Book 
of the kind ever published, 
By ALEXANDER CRUDEN, M.A. 
A New Edition, carefully revised and stereotype v4 H gine Life 
of the Author; by ALEXANDER CHALMERs, F 
London : printed for C. J. G. and F. Rivington ; ‘ ‘Wenn; J. 
Cuthell; Longman and Co; T. Cadell; J. and A. Arch ;” J. 
rdson ; Baldwin and Cradock ; Harvey and Darton; S. 
R. Scholey ; Hatehard and Son; L. J. Higham; J. F. 
Sete bell; T. “Tegg; ‘Seeley aud Burnside; Sherwood aud C 
J. Bohn? E. Hodgson; W. Mason; Hamilton and Co; J. Dun- 
can; Whittaker and Co; Simpkin and Marshall ; Parbury aud 
Co; Harding and wage J. Laycock ; . Nisbet; J. Bigg ; 
Hurst and Co; J. Arnold; G. Wilson; J. Dowding ; “ Mason; 
T, Bumpus ; Houlston ah, toms J. ‘Vempleman ; JN Maynard ; 
Wilson and Sons, York; Deighton’s, Cambridge ; arker, 
Oxford ; and Stirling and Kenny ; and J. Anderson, ‘edinburges 























This day is published, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


GERM! AN GRAMMAR, on a NEW 
PRINC calculated to FACILITATE the Acquire- 

ment of the LANcu AGE by the ENGLISH STUDENT. 
By C. F. BECKER, M.D. 
« Pecker’s Grammar is the work of a philologist and philoso- 
pher, aud we greatly Ts pony it to any of the theoretical Grammars 
we have ever seen. Were we now to begin to learn German, we 
should seek aid, in preference, from Becker, before any other 
that we are acquainted with, though we bave ou our shelves a 
German Grammar that has passed through upwards of uwenty 

editions.” —Spectator, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemer le-street. 


STATE OF SOCIETY IN S POLAND. 
This day is published, post 8vo., 8s. 6d. 
EVI AND SARAH; or the JEWISH 
LOVERS. A Tale of the Polish Jews, 
By JULIUS URSINUS NIEMCEWICZ, 

“* There is much just, and ge forcible description of the 
manners, habits, pecuharities, &c. of the Polish Jews in this love 
tale, The story is jutroduced with a brief and highiy interesting 
memoir of the author, who was a bosom friend of the immortal 


patriot, Kose ag and now lives in honourable retirement at 
Varsaw,’’—Sun 





“The E nglish | public are much indebted to the translator for 
making them acquainted with such an author and such a work.’ 
—Scots Times. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle- street. 


NEW GUITAR’ MUSIC, 
A PARISIENNE, La Marseillaise, 
Amis, La Matinée est belle, Je pars Demain, Vous s, d. 
me Quittez, and a variety of other favourite Songs....cach 1 6 
Cavatinas, Duos, &c. arranged as Solos 
by Diabeili, viz, Di Piacer, Vieni fra Queste Braccia, Di 
Tanti Palpiti, Ecco Ridente, Una Voce Poco Fa, Oh! 
Quanto rime, Come Dolce, Largo al Factotam, Ah! si 
pes r Voi, uei soave Palpiti, Ah! se di Mali Miei, All’ 
dea di quel Metallosccessee. sees eeeestach 1 0 
Select Airs, Waltzes, &c. consisting of 
the most popular Italian, French, and English Masic, > ar- 
ranged by Giuliani, Diabelli, Molino, Kuduer, Meisson- 
rena A &c. in 15 Nos..... ereccece secccccescesessestach 1 6 
120 Exercises for the Acquirement of 
Flexibility in the Fingers of the Tight Hand, by Giuliani... 4 0 
A Complete Instruction- Book in French 
and English, by F. Duvernay .....--ccccceecceseseccceeee 10 6 
Capriccio, with an Harmonic Waltz, by 
GittO oc cccccccoveccocs oes 
Published by H. LEA, (Professor of the Guitar, &e, ey) 4, Strand, 
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MAPS. 
UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

f [ ‘HE unparalleled success which has attended 

thie publication proves that the Society wes well aware of 
the wants and wishes of the Public. This series of Maps, which 
will leave nothing to be desired in a Geographical Atlas, either 
by Families or Schools, and which has no competition either for 
cheapness, elegance, or accuracy, will comprise from Forty to 
Fifty Modern Maps, and as many iw Ancient Geography, drawn 
on the same scale, as are requisite to exhibit the portion of the 
world known to the Ancients. It will also contain plans of the 
most interesting Cities. The Maps are in size about 14 inches 
by 12, and each number, containing two maps, is sold for Is; or 
with the outlines coloured, 1s, 6d. The ten numbers already 
pudlisied contain two maps of Greece, two of Turkey, and two 
of Italy, all both Ancient and Modern ; "three of England; two of 
France; and one of the Netherlands ; also a plan of “Ancient 
Rome and of the Modern City. No. 11 will contain Egypt, Au- 
cient and Modern. 

London: BALDWIN and CRADOCK, 
By whom also are werent published, under the Superintendence 
f the same Society, 


Six Maps of the Stars: laid down according 


to Pte Gnomonic Projection, including all the Stars to the Sixth 
Magnitude, or such as can be seen with the naked eye. 


*,* These Maps of the Stars are printed upon paper of the same 
sizes as the Geographical Maps, price 3s. 








LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Just published, price 6d. each, Nos. 1 and 2, of 


HISTORY of ROME; also Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, of a HISTORY of the CHURCH. Under the 
Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 
BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row. 
The Treatises already published, and almest all of which have 
goue through several editions, tre as follow: 





Hydrostatics Galvanism 

Hydraulics | Thermometer and Pyrometer 
Mechanics Navigation 

Poeumatics Mathematical Geography 
Heat Physical Geography 

Opties Animal Physiology 

Light Art of Brewing 


Sir Isaac Newton’s Optics 
Optical lustruments 
Bacon’s Novum Organum 
Animal Mechanics 
Arithmetic and Algebra 5 
Geometr buhr, Blake, Newton,Galil 
Electricity Kepler, and Adain Smith. 

Those in the course of publication, but not yet complete, are 
Chemistry, Vegetable Physiology, Study of Mathematics, Outline 
of General History, Astronomy, a History of Rome, and a History 
of the Church, 

*,* The Society have also begun a Series of Treatises on the 
various subjec ts of Rural and Domestic Economy, entitled ‘ The 
Farner’s Series.’ Of these, thirteen are publis' blished, eleven of 
which are ‘ The Horse,’ and two, Descriptions of Select Farms, 
The History and Management of the Horse will be completed in 
two or three more numbers, and it is will comprise ail the 
my which can be sequired by the Private Gentleman or 


On Probability 
History of Greece 
‘The American Revolution 
Lives of Wren, Wolsey, Cax- 
ton, Coke, Mahome . 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LXAXXVII., will be published on Wednesday, Jan, 26. 


This day is published, svo. 
AZI1O, a TRAGEDY. 
By the Rev. H. H. MILMAN, 
As now performing at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
In a few days, in 3 vols. 
THE INCOGNITO; or, Sins and Peccadillos. 
By the Author of * The Castilian,’ &c. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, 





This day is published, 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 
OEMS. The SISTERS; a Scottish Le- 
gend—MARY ; a Tale of the Highlands, &c. 
By M, A. ROBERTS. 
WILLIAM PICKERING, Publisher, 57, Chancery-lane, London, 





Iu post 8vo. 10s. 6d. in cloth, 


OPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 
LONDON and its ENVIRONS. 

Containing descriptive accounts of all Buildings, Offices, Docks, 
Squares, Streets, Wards, Liberties, Lustitations, Establish ts, 
with Lists of the Officers, Patrons, Incumbents of Livings, &c. Ac. 
iu the British Metropolis. 

By JAMES ELINEs, 
Surveyor of the Port of London, 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS, 
Price 5s. 6d. neatly bound, 


FAMILIAR ANALYSIS of the CALEN- 
DAR of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, and PERPETUAL 
GUIDE to the ALMANAC; in the Form of Question and 
Answer: illustrated with a variety of Anecdotes, and descriptive 
Sketches of the Origin of Popular Customs at particular Periods 
of the Year, and authenti d by Ref to Scriptural and 
© Authorities. 

By the Rev. HUGH F. MARTYNDALE, A.M. 

London: Priuted for EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Ex- 
change. 

















In 1 vol, 8vo. price 12s. boards, 


IETY WITHOUT ASCETICISM; or, 
Protestant Kempis: a Mauual of Christian Faith and 
Practice, selected from the Writings of Scougal, Charles How, 
and Cadworth; with Corrections and occasional Notes. 
By JOHN JEBB, D.D., F.R.S. 
Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 
Printed for JAMES DUNCAN, 37, Paternoster-row; and 
COCHRAN and KEY, 108, Strand. 





In 2 vols. Sv. price 24s, boards, 
RACTICAL THEOLOGY; comprising 


Discourses on the Liturgy and Principles of the United 
Charches of England and tretand; critical and other Tracts; 
@ Speech delivered in the House of Peers, in 1824. 
By JOHN JEBB, D.D., F.R.S. 
Bishop of Limerick, Ardiert, and Aghadoe. 

“No work which has recently fallen into our hands more 
amply fulfils the promise of its title than that now before us.””— 
Quarterly Theological Review. 

Printed for JAMES DUNCAN, 37, Paternoster-row; and 
COCHRAN and KEY, 108, Strand. 





Just published, 
1. 


BSERVATIONS on the PRESENT 

STATE of HISTORICAL LITERATURE, on the Society 

of Antiquaries, and other Institutions for its Advancement in 

Eagtand; with Remarks on Record Offices and on the Proceed- 

ings of the Record Commission. Addressed to the Secretary of 

Staie for the Home Department. By NICHOLAS HAKRIS 
NICOLAS, Esq. 8¥o. 7s. 6d. 

2. 


A Refutation of Mr. Palgrave’s Remarks on 
the ‘ Observations on the State of Historical Literature,’ together 
with additional Facts relative to the Record Commission, and the 
Record Offices, By Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, price 1/. Is. 


The Privy-Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of 
York, and the Wardrobe Accounts of Edward the Fourth. With 
Original Memoir of Queen Elizabeth of York. By Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas, Esq. 

“‘ The Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth, the Consort of Henry 
the Seventh, contain neuces for the sums paid for ber travelling 
expenses, for her clothes, for the furniture of her palaces, for her 
jewels, for the support of her fools and minstrels, for her losses 
mt cards, dice, and other games; for the attendance of ber phy- 
sicians, for the wages of priests, for gratuities to persons who 
brought presents, for her religious duties, and for the support of 

¥ sisters and their children, Sc. many of which throw much 
light upon her personal character. 

** The Wardrobe Accounts of Edward the Fourth are chiefly va- 
juable for elucidating the wanners, dresses, and furniture of our 
Ancestors in the 15th Century, more particularly in relation to 
the Court, and to persons of rank; and for the composition of 
historical pictures, and tor the stage. 

“* The Memoirs of Elizabeth of York, and of her Sisters, and 
the Introductory Remarks which are prefixed to the volume, pre- 
sent new facts, and, it is presumed, correct many importanterrors 
in the History of the Reigns of Edward the Fourth, Richard the 
Third, and Henry the Fourth.”"—Preface. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, Chaucery-lane, London, 





KENNEDY’S ARROW AND ROSE, 
2d edition, in demy 6vo. price 6s, boards, 


HE ARROW and the ROSE; with other 
Poems. 
By WILLIAM KENNEDY, 
Author of ‘ Fitful Fancies,’ An Only Son,’ &e. 

“ He is full of strong feelings and good conceptions, Manli- 
ness and sincerity are the great characteristics of his style. He 
writes like a man of good muscle; he strikes his idea on the head 
at once, and then proceeds to another. He is no admirer of or- 
nament. He uses the good old language of England—thriiling as 
it is, and fullof home power —and his thoughts stand in it strong 
and sturdy, like the bristleson the back of the fretted porcupine.” 
—Edialburgh Literary Journal. 

*“*Noxtu. There, James, is an exceedingly graceful, elegant, 
and pathetic liithe poem, ‘The Arrow aud the Rose.’ "—Biack- 
wood’s Magazine. 

* The * Arrow and the Rose’ has amply justified our high opi- 
nion of histaleuts. The lesser poe f this beautiful volume 
are distinguished by uncommon merit.”’"— Atheneum, 

“ This delightful volume would do credit to the first poet of 
our age, and caunot fail to win for its deserving author the meed 
of present praise and long-enduring fame.”—Chellenham Journ, 

“*A splendid effort of Mr. Kennedy’s genius.” 
Courier. 

“* Mr. Kennedy is manifestly a poet of Nature’s workmanship, 
He effects the difficult vent of blending majesty with 
simplicity of diction.” —E. i 








—Glasgow 





“ The § Arrow and the Rose’ is worthy of the author’s previous 
reputation. The poew abounds with beautifully-wrought - 
s, as well as of real poetic grandeur.”"— Belfast News Leiter. 





Whether he breathes aspirations of love, or chaunts a song of 
peril and of strife, he is sure to touch the atlectious, or rouse 
the daring energies of the soul. His mind is essentially poetic, 
and he seldom fails in giving forth with strength and spirit his 
own bold and burning conceptions.’’—Belyast Northern Whig. 

** Mauly versitication, with a spice of humour and satire.”—~ 
Monthly Magazine 

“* The expectations which his previous volume excited have 
been fully justified by the elegant pubiic:tion now before as, The 
story of the first love of the renowned Heury of Navarte is told 
iu the true minstrel manner.”’—New Monthly Magazine. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill, 











ITALIAN HISTORY, 
Inu an elegant volume, t2mo., with Frontispiece and Vignette, 
from Designs by Harvey, price 7s. éd. half-bound, 
STORIES from the HISTORY of ITALY, 
in a connected Series, from the Invasion by the Goths 
under Alaric, to the present time. 
By ANNE MANNING, 
London: BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row. 
By whom is published, 

A short History of Trance. from the earliest 
Times to the present Period, for Young People. By Mrs, 
Moore. Third edition, in 12me., ornamented with Six Engrav- 
ings. Price 7s. 6d. half-bound. 





A NEW PRONOUNCING EXPOSITOR. 
Pablished by BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster-row, 
NUY’S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR; 

or, Companion to his NEW BRITISH SPELLING. 


BOOK: containing an Alphabetical Collection of the most useful, 
useal, and proper Words inthe English Language; the whole 





This day is published, price 6d. 


REASONS why it will be the Interest of the 
Members of the AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 50- 
CIETY to support certain Resolutions which will be taken into 
Consideration on Tuesday the Ist February, at the Society’sOffice, 
Serjeant’s lon, Fleet-street. 
By WALKER SKIRROW, Esq. late one of the Directors. 
And by the same Author, 


Observations addressed to the Directors in 
the Year 1929 and 1830. Printed for the use of all the Members, 
and to be lad at the Society’s Office, gratis. 

WILLIAM PICKERING, Publisher, 57, Chancery-lane, 


Just published, Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


LLUMINATED ORNAMENTS, selected 
from MISSALSand MANUSCRIPTSot the MIDDLE AGEs. 
By HENRY SHAW, Esq. 
To be completed in 12 Monthly Parts, each containing 5 Plates, 
medium 4to, 
Carefully coloured from the originals, ...7s. 6d, each Part. 
Plain cc cccccccccccccccesecccccccseresseats Gd. illo, 

A very limited number are printed on imperial 4te. and the 
Ornaments more highly finished in opaque colours, heightened 
with gold, price 15s. each Part. 

“* © The variety aud beauty of those ornaments,’ it is observed 
in the Prospectus of this splendid little work, ‘which decorate 
the Iiuminated Missals of the Middle Ages, are so duly appre- 
ciated by all acquainted with them, that it is somewhat surprising 
no publication hax yet appeared, which, by a judicious selection 
and careful imitation of the might make their excellence more 
generally known.’ ‘The s and taste displayed by Mr, Shaw 
in his ‘History and Antiquities of the Chapel at Luton Park,’ are 
a sufficient assurance of the ability with which his present wn- 
dertaking willbe executed. It is to be completed in twelve parte; 
of which that under our immediate notice presents an admira’ 
example.”’— Literary Gazette, 

WILLIAM PICKERING, Chancery-lane, London. 











OSTELL’S GENERAL ATLAS, WITH AN INDEX OF UB- 
WARDS OF FOURTEEN THOUSAND NAMES. 


This day is ¢published, in royal 4to., with coloured outlines, 
price iss. half-bound, or with the Maps full coloured, price 21s. 
STELL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 
including Maps of Canaan or Judwa, Ancient Gréece, 
and the Roman Empire. A new edition, ov aa entirely new sgt 
of Plates, eugraved on an enlarged scale, and corrected from the 
latest and best authorities, containing Thirty Maps. 
44+ To this edition has been added, without any additional 
charge, a © | ndex, ¢ ining references to every place 
juid down in the Maps, with the latitude and longitude. The 
Index comprises upwards ef Fourteen Thousand Names, which 
in teaching (besides other obvious uses,) must answer almost 
every purpose of a Gazetteer. 
London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, 
N.L. The same work on imperial drawing, r, full coloured 
and handsomely hall-bound, for libraries, price 1, 7s. 








JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. 
Just published, in 6 velemes, 1me-~ rice 15s. half-bound,a New 
ition 


CIENTIFIC DIALOGUES; intended for 
the Instruction and Entertainment of Young People; ia 
which the First Principles of Natural and Experimentat Philo- 
sophy are fully explained ; comprising Mechanics, Astronomy, 
Hyd ics, Pi ics, Optics, Mag ism, Electricity, and 





divided, and properly accented, and the Meaning given 
to the purest Definitions. To which are added, numerous usefal 
‘Tables, giving a great variety of necessary Loformation to the 
Young Scholar. The wholecaiculated for the Use of Schools and 
Families. 
By JOSEPH GUY, 
Formerly of the Roya! Military College. 
The 3d edition, neatly bound, Is. 6d. 
Where may be had the following Popular School Books by the 
sume Author: 


Guy’s New British Primer. New edition, in 
@ neat hali-binding, price only dd. 
Guy’s British Spelling-Book. The 31st edit. 


fine Plate, and many Cuts. Price 1s. 6d. bound, 


Guy’s New British Reader, with 17 Wood- 


cuts. 6th edition, price 3s. 6d. bound. 


Guy’s General School-Question Book, in 
Ancient and Modern History, Biography, Geography, Astronomy, 
and all other Subjects tending to enlarge the Boundaries of Ju- 
venile Knowledge. 3d edition, in a thick voluwe, 12mo. hand- 
somely printed, price 4s. 6d. bound. 

Guy’s School Geography. 12th edition, with 
7 Maps, price 3s. bound.—A Key to ditto, 1s. 6d. 

Guy’s Elements of Astronomy. Fourth edi- 
tion, with 13 line Copperplates, price 5s. bound. 

Guy's Pocket Cyclopedia. The ninth edi- 
tion, enlarged and extensively improved, with the addition of 
humerxous appropriate Cuts, in a handsome thick volume, 12mo, 
price 10s. 6d. boards. 

Guy’s Chart of General History, on a large 
sheet, coloured. Fifth edition, price 7s.; on rollers, 10s.6d. 

Guy’s School Cyphering-book, 4to. Fifth 
edition, price 3s. 6d. half-bound.—Key to ditto, 6d, 

N.B. A peculiarity in this very useful work is, that the first 
question in each Rule is worked for the pupil, and expressed in 
words—thus enabling him to learu a rule without the aid of any 
teacher, 

Guy’s Tutor’s Assistant; or, Complete 
Scholar’s Arithmetic. Fifth edition, price only 2s. bound and 
lettered. 

A Key te the Arithmetic, with Solutions of 
the Questions given at length, and in the most approved School 
Form of working, with numerous Examining Questions added, 
Price 4s. 6d. bound in blue, and icttered, 





Hy y 
Galvanism. * : 
By the Rev, J, JOYCE. 
*,* In this edition Wood-cuts are substituted for Plates, as 
facilitating the reference from the text to the figures, 
London: Priuted for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, and B. 
HUNTER, 
Of whom also may be had, by the same Author, 

1. A Companion to the Scientific Dialogues, 
(forming a seventh volume to that work); or the Tutor’s Assistant 
and Pupii’s Manual; to which is added, a Compendium of the 

rincipal facts, in each department of Science, Price 2s, 6d. 
half-bound. 

2. Dialogues on Chemistry, with Questions 
for the Examination of Pupils. A new edition, greatly improved 
according to the present state of the Science, in 2 vols. price 94. 
half-bound. 

3. Dialogues on the Microscope, with Ten 
Plates, 2 vols. 7s. half-bound. 


4. Letters on Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy. 2d edition, Seventeen Plates, price 9s. boards. 

5. The Catechism of Nature, for the Use of 
Children, 12th edition, price 1s. 





COMPENDIOUS FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
In 12mo. price 10s. 6d. bound, the Sth edition, carefully examined, 
and stereotyped, 


DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in Conformity with the Fregch 
: in two Parts, French and English, and Eagtish 

re ; in which are introduced many Thousand useful Words, 
not to be fouad in any other Freach and English Dictionary. 
With a copious Introduction on the Pronunciation of the Freach 
Language, and on the Varietiesiuthe Declinable Parts of Speech, 

By M. DE LEVIZAC. 

Thoroughly revised, greatly improved, and the two Parts most 
carefally ee ated ; with the Indication of the Irregularities of 
the Freach Prowunciation, ‘ 

By C. GROS. 

London : Printed for Baldwin and Cradock ; Longman, R 
and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Dulauand Co. ; E. Williams ; a 
B. J. Holdsworth. 

*.* In the compilation and q improvement of this 
work, it has been ~ aim of yyy ee and editor to Cy] 
it for the purposes of tuition, by the exclusion or atian o| 
pb ag Which are unfit to be presented to the eye of youthful 
readers, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 

















Suffolk-street Gallery, Pall Mall East. 


OCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS.— 
NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS.—All Works of Art intended 
for the ensuing Exhibition, must be sent on Monday the 7th and 
Tuesday the 8th of March next, between the Hours of Ten in the 
Morning and Five in the Evening. 
JOHN WILSON, Secretary. 





Now ready, 
HARTLEY THE FATALIST. 
By a Contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. 3 vols. 
This is a valuable novel.””—Spectator. 
“* The author developes a deep | led 
—Allas, 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
By the Author ‘of De Lisle,’ &c. : 
«4 We prefer this to the author’s former works.””—Lit. Gazette. 
“« The Author of * De Lisic’ possesses profound powers of 
thought, with a closeness aud accuracy of observation of a very 
extraordinary kind.” —Times. 
THE CHANCERY-SUIT; 

Comedy, in five Acts. By R. B. Peake, Esq. Now performin 
eames * the ‘Theatre Royal, Covent Gnten. ” . 
THE GAME OF LIFE.—In 2 vols. 

* Strong and vivid pictures of actual life.”—Literary Gazette, 
THE LOST HEIR.—In 3 vols, 

“ This story is an excellent one.”"—Lilerary Gazette, 
TALES OF THE FIVE SENSES. 
Edited by the Author of ‘ The Collegians,’ &c. 

*¢ A valuableand entertaining volume.”"—University Magazine. 
Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


of human nature.” 








This day is published, 2d edition, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 
ONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL; or, the 
LAST DAYS ofa PHILOSOPHER, 
By Sir HUMPHRY DAVY, Bart. 
Late President of the Royal Society. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Days of Fly-Fishing. A new edition, with 
Plates and Wood-cuts, 12s. 





FAMILY LIBRARY. 
On Wednesday next will be published, illustrated with eight 
Eugravings, 5s. 


O. XIX. of The FAMILY LIBRARY; 
being the Fourth Volume of LIVES of the most Eminent 
BRITISH PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS. 
Volumes now published, 5s. each : 
1 and 2. Life of Buonaparte 14, British Physicians 
3. Alexander the Great 15. British India 
4, 10, and 13. British Artists 16. Demonology & Witchcraft, 
5, 6, and 9 History of the Jews by Sir Waiter Scott 
7. Insect 17. Lite and Travels of Brace 
8. Court & Campof B is. Ad of the Compa- 
11. Erving’s Columbus nious of Columbus, by 
12. Southey’s Nelson Washington Irving. 
The Family Dramatists, Nos. I. and IT. ; being 
Vols. I. and II. of the WORKS of PHILIP MASSINGER, illustrated 
with Ex sontety Notes; and adapted to the use of Families and 
foung ns, by the omission of cxceptionable passages. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarile-street. 
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On the Ist of January was published, price 5s. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of EDU- 

CATION. No. IL. 

Contents: Introduction—On University Education; Oxford— 
Elementary Instruction in Scotland, United States, Silesia, Bavaria, 
&c.—Education at Rome ; Gregorian or Roman College— Medical 
School of Paris—Dissenting Academies—Education among the 
Early Dissenters—Polytechnic School of Paris—Edinburgh Ses- 
sional School—Education in the lonian Islands, 

Reviews: Zawmpt’s Latin Grammar—The Modern Traveller; 
Egypt, Nubia, &c.—On the Polity and Commerce of the Chief 
Natious of Antiquity, by Professor Heeren ; Egypi—Tabies of dif- 
ferent Species for facilitating Calculation—Elements of Arithme- 
tic, by A. de Morgan—Dr. Butler’s Ancient Athas—Lessons on 
Objects, as given in a Pestalozzian School at Cheam—Heereu’s 
Manual of Ancient History—Greek Grammar—The Anabdasis of 

4 —Pinnock’s Catechisms.—MiscKLLan rous: Foreign; 





London: CHARLES KNIGHT, Pall Mall East. 





Just published, price 8s. Svo. boards, 


ALEY.— A VINDICATION of Dr. 

PALEY’s THEORY of MORALS from the Objections of 

Mr. Dugald Stewart, Mr. Gisborne, Dr. E. Pearson, and Dr. 

‘Thomas Brown, With an Appendix, containing Strictures on 

some Remarks of Dr. Whately, Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, 
Oxford. 

By the Rev. LATHAM WAINEWRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. M.R.S.L. 
Of E IC e, Cambridy Rector of Great 
Brickhill, Buckinghamshire, ac. 

Sold by HATCHARD and SON ; RIVINGTONS; and LONG- 
MAN, REES, and Co. _ des 








FOR SCRAP-BOOKS, &c. 
This day is published, price 6s. plain; 12s. coloured, 
HE ART of TORMENTING, comprised 


in Forty-four laughable Caricatures, showing the most ap- 
proved Methods of excelling in this valuable Acquisition, 


By H. HEATH. 
CHARLES TILT, 86, Fleet-street. 
Of whom may be had, 
Omnium Gatherum; a Collection of 150 
= humorous Groups for Scrap-books, &c. Price 6s plain; 





In 2 volumes 8vo. with a finely-engraved Portrait, price 21s. bds, 
TRHE LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD 
BAXTER, with a Critical Examination of his Writings. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ORME, 
Also may be had, in 23 volumes 8vo. with finely-engraved Portrait, 
price 121, 12s. boards, 
The Practical Works of the Rev. Richard 


Baxter, with a Life of the Author, and a Criticai E i 


Published this day, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 


BSERVATIONS on MENTAL _ DE- 
RANGEMENT; being an Application of the Principles 
of PHRENOLOGY to the Elucidation of the Causes, Symptoms, 
Nature, and Treatment of INSANITY. 
By ANDREW COMBE, M.D. 
London: Printed for LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, 
and GREEN; and J, ANDERSON, Edinburgh. 





of his Writings. By the Rev. William Orme. 


Subscribers are requested to complete their sets as early as pos- 
sible, to prevent disappointwent. 
Printed for JAMES DUNCAN, 37, Patcrnoster-row, 





In 1 volume 8vo. price 14s. boards, 


> > Ie . 
SIX SERMONS on the STUDY of the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES, their Nature, Interpretation, and 

some of their most important Doctrines, preached betore the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in the years 1827-8. To which are annexed, 
wo Disseriations ; the first on the Reasonableness of the Ortho- 
dox Views of Christianity as opposed to the Rationalism of Ger- 
many; the second on the Interpretation of Prophecy generally, 
with an original Exposition of the Book of Revelation, showing 
that the whole of that remarkable Prophecy has long ago been 


fulfilled. 

By the Rev. S. LEE, B.D., D.D. 

Of the University of Halle, Honorary Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, &c. &c. 

Printed for JAMES DUNCAN, 37, Paternoster-row. 





In 2 volumes 8vo, price 21s. boards, 


SECOND COURSE of SERMONS for 
the YEAR; containing two for each Sunday, and one for 
each Holiday ; abridged from the most eminent Divines of the 
Established Church, and adapted to the Service of the Day: in- 
tended for the Use of Families and Schools. Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to the Lord Bishop of London. 
By the Rev. J. R. PITMAN, A.M, 

Alternate Morning Preacher of Belgrave and Berkeley Chapels, 
and Alternate Evening Preacher of the Foundling and Magdalen 
Hospitals. 

“there is no question which the Clergy are more frequently 
asNed, and to which they find it more difficult to give a satisfac- 
tory reply than this—What sermons would they recommend for 
the use of a private family! We really think that Mr. Pitman’s 
work bids fair to supply the deficiency which has been so much 
regretted.” —Quarterly Tieological Review, 


A Second Edition of the First Course is just 
published, same size and price as above. 
Printed for JAMES DUNCAN, 37, Paternoster-row. 





In 2 volumes 8vo. price 21s. boards, 


AHOMETANISM UNVEILED; an JIn- 
quiry, in which the Arch-Heresy, its Diffusion and Con- 
tinuance, are examined on a new Principle, tending to confirm 
the Evidences, aud aid the Propagation of the Christian Faith. 
By the Rev, CHARLES FORSTER, B.D.° 
Chancellor of Ardiert, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord 
sishop of Limerick. 
© The reader will find the subject of the Ishmaelitish descent 
of the Arabian treated in a clear and convincing manner by Mr. 
Forster, in his learned and valuable work, Mahometanism Un- 
veiled.”"—Quarterly Review, No. 83. 
Printed for JAMES DUNCAN, 37, Paternoster-row; and 
COCHRAN and KEY, 108, Strand. 





Ta 1 volume 8vo. 9s. boards, 


HE AJAX of SOPHOCLES, illustrated by 
Euglish Notes. 
By the Rev. J. R. PITMAN, A.M. 

The Editor has endeavoured to comprise in the notes the most 
useful remarks of all the commentators on this play, and has made 
numerous references to the works of modern critics, by whom 
the force, either of single words or idiomatical expressions, has 
been illustrated. 

Printed for JAMES DUNCAN, 37, Paternoster-row; J, and 
J. J. DEIGHTON, Cambridge; and J. PARKER, Oxford. 





In 1 volume &vo. price 18s, boards, 


HISTORY of BRITISH ANIMALS, 
exhibiting the descriptive Characters and systematical 
Arrangement of the Genera and Species of Qnadrupeds, Birds, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Mollusca, and Radiata, of the United Kingdom ; 


including the Indigenous, Extirpated, and Extinct Kinds; together 


with Periodical and Occasional Visitants. 
By JOHN FLEMING, D.D. F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &e. 
And Author of the ‘ Philosophy of Zoology.’ 

“ This very important work, which has just appeared, we con- 
sider as infinitely oupeciet ty any Natural History of British Ani- 
mals hitherto published, It will become the standard book on 
British Animals.” —Jamicsou’s Journal of Science. 

See also ‘ Brewster’s Journal of Science.’ 

London: Printed for JAMES DUNCAN, 37, Paternoster-row; 
and BELL and BRADFUTE, Ediabarsh, 









In 1 large volume 8vo. price 2, 2s. boards, 


ORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. 
Edited by W. S. WALKER, Esq. 
Fellow of Trinity Coliege, Cambridge. 

The Authors meray, pres in this volume constitute THe WHoLE 
OF THE CLassicaL Latin Ports, chronologically arranged, with 
brief Notices of their Lives. 

The Texts of the Corpus Poetarum have not only been selected 

by the Editor from the Best editions, but the Orthography and 
Punctuation have been by him reduced to a uniform standard. 
= greatest care has been taken to ensure correctness in the 
printing. 
., The peculiar advantages of this edition are, its portability and 
its cheapness. The whole body of Latin Poetry may now tie for 
reference on the table of the student, in asingle volume, printed 
in a type of great distinctness, 


NEW AND INTERESTING WORK ON MISSIONS. 


Just published, ina thick and seer) Mary volume, foolscap 8v0. 
price 7s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth, 


RAVELS and RESEARCHES of EMI- 
NENT ENGLISH MISSIONARIES; including an Histo- 
rical Sketch of the Progress and Present State of some of the 
principal Protestant Mirsions of late years. 
By ANDREW _PICKEN, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Dominie’s Legacy.’ 

“ When we first read the announcement of this work, we deter- 
mined it onght to be popular. It is an unassuming and pleasant 
volume—well compiled, and will be read with avidity, more par- 
ticularly in the country.””—Atheneum, 

“The interest attached to Missionary Voyages, and their 
worth, must render this a very popular volume......A general 
summary and conclusion stamps its contents with a lasting value,’” 

iterary Gazette. 

London: WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond-street. 








IMPORTANT To ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE 
GREAT QUESTION OF NEGRO EMANCIPATION, 
Now ready, in 8vo, with numerous Views, 

OUR YEARS in the WEST INDIES, in 
1826-7-8-9. 

** This is a very clever work, containing a great deal of useful 
information, and should be read by every petson whois interested 
in the West India question.” —Monthly Magazine. 

“ Our readers have heard much lately about the hardships and 
misery endured by the slaves in the West India Colonies. How- 
ever, as there are always two sides to a question, we advise them 
to suspend their judgwent till they have perused a very intelli- 
gent sr ms published, called ‘Four Years in the West In- 

ies.’ ’—Muorning Chronicle, 


London: WILLIAM KIDD, 6, Old Bond-street. 





Just published, dedicated by 7 2rmission to the 
EARL OF WILTON, 


ORDACQUE’'S FRENCH ORTHOLO- 
GER; being the most complete course of Theory and 
Practice ever published ou the French Language, and by means 
of which a thorough and even a critical knowledge of Freneh 
Conversation and Composit may be acquired, with no other 
assistance than occasional reference to a Dictionary. The Ten 
Divisions of the work, the Four ‘Uables, and Conversations, are 
intended to suggest a complete alteration in the tuition of ving 
Languages, aud are ti full led to 
Teachers and Students, 








P 7 


£ 
Subscriber’s edition, 4to. (of which only afew copies 
TEMAIN ) cc ccccccrecccccececcssecccccesccccccesesss FIL 6 
12mo. edition, including the Four Tables ..........0 8 6 
Ditto, with the Tables on Cloth ....cceeececescceeee O10 6 
London: Published by Longman and Co., and Sherwood and 
Co., Paternoster-row ; Simpkin and Marshall, Stationer’s-court; 
and Pigot andCo. Basing-lane, and Fountain-street, Manchester. 
And sold by Bell and Bradfyte, Edinburgh; Maurice Ogle, Glas- 
row; Cumming, Dublin; and ali respectable Booksellers in the 
nited Kingdom. 





3 , Also recently published, 

Pitt’s Etiquette, for the Observance of Mo- 
dern Politeness of Behaviour, both in public and Private Do- 
mestic Society, and forms a cheap and useful present to the 
younger brauches of families. Price, in neat boards, 25. 6d.; 
gilledges, 3s. 





NEW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, 


I. 
HE ANATOMY of SOCIETY. 
By J. A. 51. JOHN, 2 vols. 


Il. 

LIVES OF THE ITALIAN POETS. 
By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, M.A., Author of the ‘History of 
Chivalry, &c., in 3 vols., embeilished with Twenty Medallion 

‘ortraits. 


Ill. 
BACON’S LIFE OF FRANCITS Isr. 


New edit. with Additions, and Portrait, from Titian, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Iv. 
THE POETICAL SKETCH-BOOK, 
By J. K. Hervey. Beautifully embellished by Barrett and 
Finden, 1 vol, 


Vv. 
CONVERSATIONS ON INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY, or a Familiar Explanation of the Nature and 
Operations of the Human Mind, 2 vois. 


vi. 

BLASIS’ ART OF DANCING. 
Comprising its Theory and Practice; also its 7 | from the 
earliest times, with numerous illustrative Plates, &c. [ vol. 8vo. 

Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public Subscription Li- 
brary, 26, Hollcs-street, Cavendish-square. 





London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday at the ATHENA.UM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION; and sold by 
E. Wixson, 88, Royal Exchange; W. Ricnmonp, 116,Jermyn 
Street; Pertnes and Besser, Hamburg; Messrs. Peart and 
Barry, Brussels: F. FLetscuer, Leipzig; Gaay and Bown, 

i 1 Booksellers and Newsvenders in 
Town and Country.—Price 8d. unstamped; 1s, stamped; or 
in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 

Adverti ts, and Ci ications for the Editor (post paid) 








London: Printed for JAMES DUNCAN, 37, Pater Tow; 
J. and J.J, DEIGHTON, Cambridge ; andJ, PARKER, Oxford. 





to be forwarded to the Office as above. 











